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AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 




















no checkie - no shirtie! 


We laugh at this joke and yet it has a serious imputation when 












applied to life in general. If you lose your salary check because of 

a personal accident you suffer just as if you had lost your shirt. 
Travelers Modern Accident Insurance policies are a valuable 

substitute for a pay check. A variety of Accident sales material is 


available to help you build up a profitable Accident insurance ac- 





count with The Travelers. 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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OUT 
IN 
FRONT 


THEO. P. BEASLEY 


President, 


The Republic National 
Life Insurance 


Company, 





Dallas, Texas. 


























Photograph taken in 1933 at the time Mr. 
y was Secretary-Treasurer of the Re- 
public National 





HEO. P. BEASLEY was born in Mt. 
Ayr, lowa, on June 29, 1900. His edu- 
cation was derived from the public 
schools of lowa and Kansas, and later 
through special courses of study, includ- 
ing Commercial Law. He served as a 
first sergeant in the U. S. Army during 
the World War. Immediately following 
his discharge from army service he was 
employed by the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Missouri, which 
marked the beginning of his business 
career. During the short period prior 
to his entrance into the life insurance 
business he was associated with the Bloker 
Lumber & Grain Co. as local yard 
manager in Missouri. Always interested 
n journalistic and advertising activ- 
ities, he was for a short time following 
that associated with Meeker Advertising 
Company of Joplin, Missouri. 

In 1921 he formed a connection to 
epresent the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany through one of its Missouri agen- 
cies. In keeping with the progressive 
spirit which has been so dominant 
throughout his insurance career, Mr. 
Beasley shortly thereafter became affili- 
ated with one of the prominent Western 
companies as general agent, later being 
promoted to the position of supervisor. 

In 1928 he, together with several asso- 
ciates, organized a life insurance com- 
pany in Missouri, at that time known as 
the Joplin Life Insurance Company, the 








name later having been changed to Pub- 
lic National Life, which company he 
served as secretary-treasurer and general 
manager. In 1935 Mr. Beasley con- 
solidated the Public National Life ‘of 
Missouri with an Arkansos company 
formed by him, the merged companies 
continuing under the same name and 
managed by the same group, Mr. Beas- 
ley remaining as secretary and general 
manager. In March of 1937 Mr. Beasley 
and his associates purchased control of 
the Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas, and combined the Public 
National Life of Little Rock with it to 
form the present Republic National Life 
Insurance Company of which he is presi- 
dent. Mr. Beasley enjoys the distinction 
of being one of the youngest life insur- 
ance company presidents in the South- 
west. 

He is prominently identified with vo- 
rious civic and religious organizations; 
is a member of the East Dallas Chris- 
tian Church, serves on the official board 
finance committee and stewardship com- 
mittee of that church, and is president 
of its Tithers Club. He is an active 
member of Kiwanis Club, Highland Park 
Dad's Club and serves as a local Boy 
Scout committeeman, and is a member 
of American Legion, Bankers’ Club of 
America, University Club of Missouri 
and of the Dallas Athletic Club. 
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If this modern way of buying 
life insurance appeals to you, 
we suggest that you get in 
touch with a New York Life 
representative serving your 
community, or write to the 
Company’s Home Office, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. It would be helpful if 
you would send your name, 
address, date of birth, and any 
other information which you 
think might be of assistance in 














making a preliminary analysis 
of your particular life insur- 
ance requirements. 
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and then selecting a suitable policy issued by a strong company. 


THE NEED 


Exactly what are your own particular life 


insurance needs? Just how would your 
life insurance money be used? How much 
cash would be needed in a lump sum, in 
event of your death, for outstanding debts, 
doctors’ and hospital bills and the other 
‘final expenses’? ... How much monthly in- 
come would your wife need as a minimum, 
and how long should it last at the very 


What-are three IMPORTANT points to consider 
when YOU buy LIFE INSURANCE? 


In the past men usually thought of their life insurance in a rather general way. 


But today, more and more, they are planning on the basis of their specific needs 


For example Re 


least? Will there be funds to educate your 


children? . . . And for you, for your retire. 
ment, how much money will you require 
as a life income? At what age should you 
be prepared to retire? 

When you analyze your specifi 


this way you are drawing the plans, so to 


needs in 


speak, for the ‘house of protection’ you want 
to build for your family and for yourself. 





If you were buying an automobile you 
would choose the type of car which best 
served your purposes. It might be a one- 
ton truck or a convertible coupe. Both 
might be equally good bargains, but you 
would buy the one which better served 
your purposes. Similarly, the best life in 
surance policy for you is the one which 
best suits your specific needs. 

Different types of policies are issued b 
the New York Life to meet the needs of 


different persons. Some policies, for ex- 
ample, provide more insurance protection 
for each dollar of premium than others 
which may provide larger retirement values 

One of the most important services that 
can be rendered by a New 
is to help you select a suitable policy. You 


York Life agent 


may obtain this service if you will discuss 
your life situation frankly and 
fully with a well-informed New York Life 


represe ntative. 


insurance 





No one can foresee at what time and 
under what economic conditions a life 
insurance policy will become payable. It 
may be soon . . . or it may be many, many 
years in the future. At all times, therefore, 
a life insurance company must be kept so 
safe that it can pay all its claims, no mat- 
ter when they fall due. 

Founded on April 12, 1845, the New 
York Life has a long record of fidelity in 


meeting its obligations to policy holders. 
It maintains its policy reserves on the most 
conservative basis used by American life 
insurance companies. The New York Life 
has always been a mutual company and 
therefore has no stockholders. Dividends 
are paid to policyholders only. 

These are among the reasons why 4 
New York Life policy is one of the bes 
investments you can make. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 





COMPANY 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Safety is always the first consideration.. . 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, Pre 


Nothing else is so importa 















THE 
SP ECTATOR There's A Job To Be Done 


EROY A. LINCOLN, president of the Metropolitan Life of 
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72nd New York, was accorded an ovation by the membership of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago last week. His recep- 
YEAR tion seemed significant as an acknowledgment by life insurance 


men of his leadership in an historic crisis. His talk was acclaimed 
as among the most important ever delivered in the interest of the 
® institution of life insurance. Speaking in a symposium on Profit- 
able Cooperation, Mr. Lincoln keynoted a campaign which life in- 


| surance men must undertake to acquaint the American public with 
‘€ your their rights and responsibilities as owners of the vast financial re- 
/ Fetire- serves which they have accumulated against a day of need. 
require | Mr. Lincoln stressed the common interest of a policyholder, 
Id you an agent and every other employee or executive in the life insur- 
ance business. He admonished policyholders, as owners of the 
eeds in business of life insurance, to become familiar with the fundamen- 
. SO to tal worth of life insurance just as any other member of the great 
uu want | family of protection which serves as no other unit in stabilizing 
urself. American family life. 
To this end, life insurance agents indeed must not delay in a 
campaign of information. Policyholders should be made to real- 
ize their stake as owners of the vast reserve funds of American 
or an life insurance companies. They should be made to understand 
ocala that their cooperation is needed to maintain free from political 
onal interference and under the personal supervision which is possible 
nil only through state control, an institution which, through a cen- 
tury, has guaranteed the solvency of financial futures. 
es that | Today the greatest need of the life insurance business is a 
a a: coordination in public relations work with everyone from rank- 
j. You ing officials to agents in the smallest communities, participating, 
liscuss with equal enthusiasm, in the pursuit of healthy public relations. 
ly and Too frequently agents are prone to overlook the weight of good 
rk Life institutional publicity in their scheme of operation. Publicity is 
one of the greatest forces developed in the twentieth century; it 
should be harnessed to serve the greatest thing on earth. Much 





of the criticism that has been directed against the insurance busi- 
ness by the man in the street is due primarily to a lack of use of 
siders. publicity by agency men. 
Soon new legislatures will be in session, intent on raising 


e Most 
an life money by taxation. Are those who will sit in the future council 
rk Life chambers of city, state and nation properly apprised of the al- 
y and ready heavy burdens which are imposed upon insurance pre- 
ail e miums? Do they know that these burdensome taxes are contrib- 
uting materially to the price that is paid for insurance protection? 
Now is the time for a well organized campaign of public instruc- 
why 3 THOMAS J. V. CULLEN tion. Agents should pattern their publicity program after the 
e bes — objective of their companies which is public service. Take coun- 


KOBERT W. SHEEHAN sel with the insurance companies you represent. Contact your 
Managing Editor agency association. Proclaim with pride the service of the Amer- 
PRANK ELLINGTON ican agent who during a hundred years has done more to banish 
Assistant Editor insecurity than any host in man’s history. Learn from them the 
record of achievement of the insurance business and spread it far 


W. BUGENE ROESCH ; ; ee 
Field Editor and wide so that the force of public opinion may stand on guard 


nan seaven against the passage of laws inimical to the interests of life insur- 
News Béiter ance, which means life insurance policyholders who number sixty- 
‘ Yy four million. 


WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
News Editor T J V @ 
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T. GRANT, president of 
the American Life Conven- 
® tion and president of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., in his address as 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention at the opening of the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, said in part: 

In presenting the traditional an- 
nual address of the president, I 
would be happy indeed were I able 
to bring to your notice important 
issues or events that have not already 
received your attention and thought 
ful consideration. But this I feel in- 
capable of doing. And so I well ask 
you to review with me some of the 
events and developments of the year 
most certain to influence the future 
business. Such 
prophesies as I may express will be 
based upon personal observations and 
discussions with many company exec- 
utives visited within the year. From 
these experiences I submit that we 
may agree on four developments of 
major interest to us during this 12 
months’ period: 

(a) The development and changes 
under Social Security. 

(b) The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee Investigation. 

(c) The continued lowering trend 
in investment returns. 
(d) The growing 
the need of a constantly 
Public Relations Program. 


of our opinions or 


appreciation of 
improving 


Social Security 

Those changes in the Social Secur- 
ity Act which are generally consid- 
ered favorable to our business are: 

(a) The discarding of the huge re- 
theory and avoidance of in- 
creased taxes necessary for the cre- 
ation of that fund. 

(b) The definite fixing of the 
status of our commissioned agents as 
to unemployment coverage. 

(c) The changing of the death 
benefit from a lump sum to an income 


serve 


basis. 

Those things about which we may 
well feel doubt or apprehension are: 

(a) The extension of the coverage 
under certain conditions to 
and children—complete family pro- 
tection. This has so enlarged the field 
covered that it is calculated that 
when the amended act becomes effec- 
tive January 1, 1940, the total poten- 
tial benefits will be equivalent to 
approximately $60,000,000,000.00 of 


widows 
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W. T. GRANT, 
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AMERICAN LIFE COWE: 


By W. T. 


life insurance than one-half 
the total amount in force among all 
American companies. 

(b) The determined attempt made 
before Congress by the chairman and 
others on behalf of the Social Se 
curity Board, to still further enlarge 
its scope to provide hospital, mater- 
nity and medical benefits—and even 
to include a weekly during 
disability from accident or illness. All 
this was recommended at an estimated 
additional tax burden of $850,000,- 
000.00 per year. 


The T.N.E.C. Investigation 


that this 
insur- 


more 


income 


When it was announced 


committee would investigate 
ance companies the general reaction 
men was wonder- 


committee ap- 


insurance 
why a 


among 
ments as to 
pointed to 
should 
Certainly we in the 
that instead of monopoly the keenest 
competition exists. Then we 
informed that the investigation would 
be primarily to determine the effect 
economy of the 


investigate monopolies 
insurance companies. 


knew 


include 
business 


were 


national 


upon the 


GRANT 


investment policies and practices 

After sev 
eral months of examination of com 
panies’ files and records and befor 
public hearings began the chairmar 
of the committee made this significant 
statement: 

“At the outset I want to make®f 
clear that this inquiry does not at 
questions the 


the insurance companies. 


tack and in no 
adequacy of the reserves of any @ 


way 


surance company within its scope. 
policyholder have any concem 
that any fact brought out in this 
quiry will in any way jeopardize 
protection which he counts ups 
through his insurance policy.” 
This was reassuring to policyhelt 
ers and company managements allie 
but was difficult to reconcile with & 


need 


spirit evidenced at: times by that 
representing the committee. As @ 
hearings progressed the followm 


principal facts were developed: 
(a) That the insurance business ® 
a big business and that some of th: 
companies are big companies. Frm 
certain questions put to the witness 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
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OWENTION ADDRESSES 


By LEROY A. LINCOLN 


NE of the most interesting ses- 


sions of the American Life 


Conven.ion, that of the agency 
section, was featured by the address 
of Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, who gave a vivid 
account of the experience of his own 
company with the T.N.E.C. at Wash- 
ington, and followed this with what 
in his own belief will be the pattern 
evolved as a result of the monopoly 
hearing. He said in part: 

“I do not know what recommenda- 
tens or reports SEC will suggest to 
the committee, but I can put together 
& pattern something like this. That 
pattern indicates that they think there 
should be Federal supervision of the 






msurance business. I know from long 
experience that there are hundreds of 
arguments way state supervision wil 
give a better supervision in the in 
terest of the policyholder and the 
public than concentrated supervision 
im Washington. 

“Then it is quite clear that in the 


minds of some of these people, at 


fast, there is no place in the United 


Star 


States for the agency system. 


In my 


mind the agency system is essential 


to the best needs of the people, bota 


the policyho ders and the other people 


of the United States 


“Finally, it would seem to me to be 


part of the pattern that there will 
come some proposition for burial in- 
surance for the public; in other words, 
an attempt to eliminate tre Industrial 
insurance business. I am not fooled, 
and I know some of you who have 
studied the hearings, are not fooled 
by what this means. If the Govern- 
ment enters the insurance business 
with a $250 burial insurance proposi- 
tion—using $250 as a preliminary bait 
to the public—then there is no reason 
why after they have accomplished that 
they cannot increase the amount of 
the death benefit to $300 or $500 or 
$1,000 or more. I hope there is no 
agent of Ordinary insurance who will 
believe that doing away with the In- 
dustrial agent will make it easier for 
the Ordinary agent. A statement was 
made by a representative of SEC at 
the hearing in talking with a man in 
this room: ‘We are not after the Or- 
dinary agent; we are after the Indus- 





LEROY A. LINCOLN. 


trial insurance agent.’ But the fact 
is that every agent in this country, 
whether he represents a stock or mu- 
tual company, is just as much con- 
cerned in this attack on industrial 
insurance agents as are the industrial 
agents themselves. There is no doubt 
about that in my mind. 

“Every agent in this country should 
be alive to this situation. He should 
put together the pattern of the hear- 
ings and know what that pattern is. 
He should be informed about it not 
only in his own interest but that, also, 
of the po icyholders of the nation. The 
policyholders cannot understand it if 
the agents do not understand it. This 
knowledge of the Washington situa- 
tion is essential to every agent and 
every policyholder.” 


White House Visit 


Mr. Lincoln began his talk leading 
up to TNEC by referring to the visit 
of a number of life insurance presi- 
dents, who called at the White House 
at the request of President Roosevelt 
in 1936. At that meeting the Metro- 
politan was represented by Chairman 
Ecker. In that interview President 
Roosevelt said that the administration 
contemplated no investigation of life 
insurance; that he was familiar with 
the life insurance business; that he 
had been in the insurance business 
himself; and furthermore as Governor 
of New York he was familiar with the 
operations of the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

Mr. Lincoln said he did not doubi 
the sincerity of the President at the 
time he made that statement. This 
lead up to his discussing of so-called 
monopoly message to congress of the 
President, given in April, 1938, and 
out of which grew the resolution that 
launched the Temporary Nationa 
Economic Committee. This message 
referred to invested funds and the 
President declared the SEC should be 
authorized to make an investigation 
of those funds as relating to corporate 
control. “I do not believe the Presi- 
dent contemplated the scope which the 
investigation has taken,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. “It has certainly been far 
beyond the direction indicated by the 
President.” 

Mr. Lincoln told of the composition 
of the O’Mahoney Committee—three 
Senators; three members of the 
House; and the appointment of rep- 
resentatives of six administrative 
agencies, including SEC, Attorney 
General’s office, Department of the 
1939—7 
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Treasury, and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He quoted Senator O’Mahoney 
as to what was the scope of the com- 
mittee and he quoted the then chair- 
man of the committee, Doug as. There 
was nothing in either one of the 
statements to forecast how the hear- 
ings would eventually center so largely 
on life insurance and do so in the 
manner that they later did. 

He then told of the visit to the 
Metropolitan Life of representatives 
of the SEC and of their going through 
personal files of the chairman and 
president as well as many other files. 

“They asked for permission to ex- 
amine our files. They had no legal 
right to examine them, and I under- 
stand have since admitted this,” said 
Mr. Lincoln. “However, we had no 
disposition to refuse access to our files 
and they were given free access.” 

Later, Senator O’Mahoney gave out 
a public statement to the effect that 
the hearings would be fair and un- 
biased, and Mr. Lincoln is convinced 
that the Senator was sincere. 

“The fact remains, however,” said 
the Metropolitan president, “this so- 
called study carried on by the SEC 
has gone far afield. It seems strange 
that in going through all the files of 
our company and of other companies 
that what they found of a complimen- 
tary character as relates to the con- 
duct of life insurance was not brought 
out in the hearings, but the emphasis 
has all been in the other direction.” 


Misleading Data 
He then discussed the various 
phases of the hearings of most inter- 
est to insurance men. The hearings 
were held in February, June and 
August. At the start Mr. Lincoln 
told of the charts of Professor Daven- 
port, of Harvard School of Business 
Administration, most of the data in 
the charts being information already 
in possession of the public or easily 
available from many sources. How- 
ever, one chart of Dr. Davenport had 
irritated the companies because it was 
decidedly misleading. It showed the 
income of companies from 1865 to 
1937 and then the disbursements were 
shown in contrast, and Dr. Daven- 
port’s contention was that the 20 bil 
lions difference between income and 
expenses was profit. The absurdity of 
such a statement any informed insur- 
ance executive recognizes. The situa 
tion was aggravated by Senator 
O’Mahoney’s statement that the 20 
billions was velvet. 

Mr. Lincoln told of the visit to 
Washington of a handful of agents 
who had been sent down by an or- 
ganization to testify that they had 
forged ballots of policyholders. Those 
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agents have since been discharged for 


violating the company’s rules and Mr. 
Lincoln said that despite attempts to 
have them reinstated they would 
never again be permitted to work for 
the Metropolitan. He then told of the 
later visit to Washington of about a 
hundred agents of the company from 
Eastern cities who were indignant 
that any impression should be given 
that it was the practice of the Metro- 
politan field force to forge such bal- 
lots, and he was caustic in his com- 
ments on the refusal of the committee 
to permit these agents to testify. 

He discussed the big play given to 
Morris H. Siegel, insurance counselor, 
and the permission given to Siegel to 
have one of his broadcasts recorded 
publicly in the committee hearing 
room in Washington; and he also com- 
mented upon the importance the com- 
mittee gave to the testimony of a 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life In- 
surance representative. “Apparent'y, 
impression was given the public that it 
would be benefited if life insurance 
were sold exclusively over the counter. 
Well, you know what would happen te 
insurance protection if that were the 
manner in which insurance were sold,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. 

He then discussed the efforts of the 
committee to convince the public that 
there is some sort of sinister collusion 
in inter-company conferences which 
have to do with discussion of prob'ems 
common to all companies. Some of 
these conferences were blazoned for 
benefit of newspaper readers as “ne- 
farious” agreements. Mr. Lincoln said 


that if companies in conference were 
guilty of some sort of sinister colly. 
sion then quite a number of people jp 
the audience would be similarly guilty 
as they had been around the confer. 
ence table on war clauses, in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, during the 
week, although they were called into 
those conferences by the insurance 
commissioners. 

Mr. Lincoln concluded his talk by 
reading the famous letter which the 
historian, Lord Macaulay, wrote to a 
New Yorker in which he took a 
gloomy view of the future of Amer. 
ican democracy when the time should 
arrive in America when there was ex- 
unemployment, and dema- 
The letter 
written in 


tensive 
gogues would be popular. 
of Lord Macaulay was 
May, 1857. 

After reading the letter Mr. Lin- 
coln said: “This is a remarkable let- 
ter in which a gloomy prophecy is 
made about the fate of the American 
people and our Republic. I am not 
afraid of Macau!ay’s conclusions. We 
have 64 millions of people bound to- 
gether, the capitalists of this nation. 
Those millions have erected a strue- 
ture known as life insurance. They 
have a vital stake in this country and 
its institutions. It is important that 
those people recognize any threat to 
the nation and to our democracy. If 
they understand the threat, then they 
can act in self-defense, not only of 
their own rights and property, but in 
helping preserve the life of the na- 


tion.” 


The Contribution of the 
Industrial Agent 


By JOHN F. RUEHLMANN 


Vice-President 
Western & Southern Life 


HE many addresses to this con- 
T ccntion over the years since its 

foundation have commented often 
and brilliantly on the major aspects 
of the development of life insurance 
and its contribution to the nation’s 
welfare. But your Chairman and I 
found on review of our Proceedings 
that most of the remarks were dedi- 
cated to that portion of life insurance 
known as Ordinary, and by the im- 
plication the credit for the great suc- 
cess of life insurance was generously 
those agents known 
Ordinary agents. It 


conceded to 
popularly as 
was no surprise to find these exposi- 
tions of the development of “Ordi- 


nary” devoted mainly to one type of 
agency force. I found, on self analy- 
sis, that I had been trained to believe 
in the theory of Ordinary from Ordi- 
nary agents, weekly premium insur- 
ance from Industrial agents and never 
the twain shall meet! If it has only 
been slowly that those of us com 
nected with Industrial companies have 
recognized our part in the great 
growth of Ordinary, it is small wor 
der that executives of Ordinary com 
panies have ignored our portion of 
the achievement with myopic persi* 
tency. 

Such are the reasons that prompted 
your chairman to search the hinter 
lands for a protagonist of the Indus 
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trial agent that the story of his part 
in the development of Ordinary might 
be told for the benefit of those of us 
who have been too far away from him 
to know him intimately. Now this 
unique and indigenous product of 
weekly premium life insurance, the 
man with the (collection) book, does 
not need any forensic genius (which 
would rule me out quite certainly) to 
plead his cause or argue his apologet- 
ies—because a plain statement of his 
achievements is the proof of his worth 
and the clear logic of his value to the 
institution of life insurance. 

There is little of the dramatic in 
his history—no million dollar round 
table of the great producers of his 
craft, no spectacular general agents 
to add glamour to his profession in 
the work-a-day world in which he 
lives, no abstruse underwriting prob- 
lems to becloud with technical terms 
and theories the simple tenor of his 
selling job. This very lack of dramatic 
color is both an explanation of the 
lack of appreciation of his value by 
his own profession and a reason for 
his stable success as a selling unit. 


Historical Background 


To understand the Industrial agent 
one must go back to the beginnings of 
weekly premium 
country in the 1870’s. The well estab- 
lished companies would have nothing 
to do with the English importation 
of so-called Industrial insurance. Only 
new companies or old ones which had 
failed to gain a foothold in the race 
for Ordinary tried the experiment of 
wage earner’s insurance. The Met- 


insurance in this 


ropolitan was an admitted failure in 
1879 when it staked its future on 
Industrial. The Prudential was a new 
company established to write only 
Industrial, the John Hancock was a 
small New England company, young 
overly These 
pioneers took their initial lessons in 
administration of Home Office and 
Field from the English “Prudential” 
and one of the ideas thus absorbed 
was that the man on the debit was 
equipped to sell only weekly premium 
msurance and that Ordinary was 
beyond his province. To the Metro- 
politan must go the credit for first 
abandoning this principle and boldly 
setting out to write Ordinary in 1892 


and not successful. 


(at the beginning of a great depres- 
sion) with Industrial agents and as- 
suming at that time the not incon- 
siderable task of education of agent 
and policyholder to this new type of 
msurance. The other progressive com- 
panies followed the Metropclitan’s 
lead in the next decade but with, 
perhaps, considerably less enthusiasm 
and certainly with much less expecta- 


tion of success. In some instances it 
was necessary to buy from their gen- 
eral agents the exclusive right to sell 
Ordinary in their territories in order 
to permit the weekly premium agents 
to start in this new field. 

In this first period of Ordinary de- 
velopment extending from the early 
1890’s down to the World War, the 
development of the Ordinary depart- 
ment in Industrial companies was 
secondary to the great growth of their 
weekly premium debits. This empha 
sis was both natural and necessary 
because it was only out of this growth 
that Industrial costs were reduced to 
the economic levels maintained since 
the war. It was to be from this back- 
ground of a substantial self-sustain- 
ing Industrial debit that the great 
Ordinary writings of the Industrial 
agents were to be made in the 1920’s. 


Post War Decade 


In the period from 1919 to 1929 the 
Industrial agent produced more than 
his share of Ordinary to make his con- 
tribution to the phenomenal growth 
of life insurance. From the end of 
the World War to the beginning of 
the depression, Ordinary insurance in 
force in all companies increased three 
times, in the ten largest Industrial 
companies it increased four times. 

The Industrial agent was now bet- 
ter trained in Ordinary insurance 
fundamentals and possessed of greater 
confidence in his ability to sell Ordi- 
nary. He was meeting policyholders 
better educated to the need of a sub- 
stantial ownership of Ordinary. The 
fruits of his labors of twenty years 
were now ripening and he did not 
fail in the harvesting. 

The reasons that made Ordinary 
increasingly frequent for the 
Industrial agent also operated to the 
advantage of the Ordinary agent. The 
eighty millions of Industrial policies 


sales 


in force and their predecessors have 
been the primary school education in 
life insurance for the country’s town 
and city populations. Just as repiti- 
tion is the essence of good teaching 
in school, so the Industrial agent’s 
weekly call produced a lasting and an 
excellent impression in the minds of 
millions of the value of American life 


insurance. (That this foundation has 
been immensely valuable for all Or- 
dinary production must be recognized 
by him who would write the history 
of Ordinary life insurance.) 

During this post-war decade the 
great Ordinary companies drove vi- 
gorously for larger unit sales, and in 
the process of obtaining high average 
size policies they managed to ignore 
to a substantial degree the great body 
of small buyers of Ordinary. It was 
this group that the Industrial agent 
approached in the normal course of 
his work and it was this group that 
also nurtured the agency forces of 
the smaller Ordinary companies which 
otherwise would have found competi- 
tion much too severe. 

When readjustment to depression 
levels of production faced the life in- 
surance industry, it was the Industrial 
agent who was best fitted to meet the 
new problems—he had lost much less 
through the collapse of large scale 
buying—he was a collector before he 
was a salesman and inured by long 
training in the hard task of persuad- 
ing policyholders to maintain insur- 
ance when payments became difficult. 
His work in this latter respect was 
outstanding. The healthy condition of 
Ordinary insurance today among the 
smaller buyers is due in no small mea- 
sure to the dogged persistency with 
which he pursued every Ordinary pre- 
mium collection on his debit, whether 
large or trifling small in size. 

It was not the collection fee or 
renewal commission (small or non- 
existent in most instances) which sent 
him on the trail of every overdue 
premium—it was the fact that these 
collections were part of his job—his 
duty to his policyholders—that im- 
pelled him to make efforts that were 
neither overly pleasant nor particu- 
larly profitable. 

The following table illustrates the 
comparative Ordinary results of the 
twenty-five largest Ordinary com- 
panies and the eleven largest Indus- 
trial companies for three significant 
years, 1928, the last full year of the 
boom period, 1933, five years later in 
the trough of the depression, and 
1938, ten years later, a year of very 
moderate results in all business. 








Ordinary Ordinary Gain in 
Insurance Insurance Insurance 
1928 Written in Force in Force 
Ordinary Companies $5.716. $40,022. $2,843. 
Industrial Companies 3.050 15.799 1,537 
1933 
Ordinary Companies 826. $39,410. —$2,176. 
Industrial Companies 2.975 19,738 —192 
1438 
Ordinary Companies 2.950 $39,464. $300. 
Industrial Companies 2.408 23,510 436 
Note: Ficures represent millions of insurance and were tabulated from The Spectator 
Company's publications. Group Insurance is excluded. 
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Fighting Talk 


Big guns of the life insurance busi- 
ness fired a ong the western front all 
last week when the American Life 
Convention held its thirty-fourth an- 
nual gathering at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Many of 
the shots were directed at all points 
of the compass within the United 
States. Heavy artillery of argument 
and logic boomed against such targets 
as those attacking the institution from 
the vantage ground furnished by 
TNEC investigation and invective; 
against Federal supervision—instead 
of State supervision of life insurance; 
and against further encroachment of 
government into business. 

Chief battery commanders of the 
verbal “defensive offensive” were W. 
T. Grant, retiring president of the 
ALC; Leroy Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life; C. A. Craig, in- 
coming president of the ALC; and Co’. 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the ALC. The position of 
the life insurance agent on the firing 
line was ably supported and his be- 
havior in the advance post of public 
relations contact was well covered. 
War risk clauses in life insurance 
policies (fully discussed e’sewhere in 
these columns) were thoroughly ex- 
amined in staff conferences and a com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners issued a 
statement of tactics on the subject. 

When the president of the Metro- 
politan Life, on the morning of the 
third day of the sessions, opened up 
regarding his feelings and his reac- 
tions to the scope and probable intent 
of those conducting the TNEC hear- 
ings in Washington, D. C., he had his 
hearers sitting on the edges of their 
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seats, eager to absorb every word and 
proud of the fact that they were in a 
business where the head of a com- 
pany having 29,000,000 policyholders 
and 50,000 employees could and would 
come out with his innermost thoughts. 
Mr. Linco'n declared that he had no 
doubt but that President Franklin 
Roosevelt was sincere when in 1936 
he told a committee that there would 
be no investigation of life insurance, 
but that events resulting from the 
formation of SEC had gone beyond 
what was originally contemplated. 
Simiarly, the head of the Metro- 
politan Life also expressed his belief 
that the statements made by Senator 
O’Mahoney in December of 1938- 

promising an unbiased and dispas 
sionate survey—were made in good 
faith. However, Mr. Lincoln flatly 
said that the investigation has not 


proceeded along the course which 


might have been expected. In the 
three hearings, he declared, the good 
done by life insurance and the honesty 
and capability of its management were 
minimized and the whole proceedings 
were of a critical instead of a com. 
plimentary character. The fact that 
agents, sent to the hearings by selfish 
interests, testified they had themselves 
marked ballots was cited by Mr. Lin. 
coln, who contrasted with this the faet 
that when other reputab'e agents 
voluntarily sought to testify as to 
sound practices, they were rebuffed, 
Hinting that some connected with goy- 
ernment apparently sought the aboli- 
tion of the industrial agent, the Met. 
ropolitan Life president warned that 
any approach of this nature was 
striking at the very foundation of 
ordinary life insurance also. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarks are com- 
mented upon further in another part 
of this issue of The Spectator. 


Social Security 


In his address as retiring president 
of the ALC, W. T. Grant, who is 
president of the Business Men’s As- 
surance at Kansas City, broadly sur- 
veyed the effect of social security 
moves on the life insurance business; 
the problems presented by the TNEC 
investigation; the effect on interest 
rates of current economics; and the 
status of the life insurance agent as 
a public relations “front line.” 

Charges that some life insurance 
companies were too big meant little, 
in the opinion of Mr. Grant, who 
pointed out that the very largest com- 
pany is much smaller than the “gov- 
ernment company”—the Social Se 
curity Act—and wanted to know “can 
a company be too big only when under 


——— 











New A. L. C. Officers 


GENERAL SECTION 


President, C. A. Craig, Chairman of Board, National Life & Accident 

Manager ond General Counsel, C. B. Robbins, American Life Convention. 

Executive Committee: C. A. Craig, chairman; L. D. Cavanaugh, president, Federal 
Life; W. P. Schuppel, executive vice-president, Oregon Mutual. 


LEGAL SECTION 


Chairman, Jelks H. Cabiniss, general counsel, Protective Life. 
Secretary, E. A. Roberts, vice-president, Minnesota Mutual. 


AGENCY SECTION 


Chairman, W. F. Winterble, director of agencies, Bankers of lowa. 
Secretary, Frank Weidenborner, superintendent of agencies, Guardian Life. 


FINANCIAL SECTION 


Chairman, Frank J. Travers, second vice-president, Lincoln National. 
Secretary, Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., assistant secretary, Colonial Life. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Chairman, Curtis Kendall, vice-president, Washington National. 
Secretary, D. F. DeWitt, Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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private, but not under politically ap- 
pointed, management?” If social 
security measures go as far as some 
Washington indications portend (with 
the suggestion of a $250 burial pay- 
ment to all) then social security will 
have struck a hard blow at private 
enterprise and at everything that life 
insurance has accomplished in its ser 
yice to the American people. 


Tax Problem 


Recommendations to extend the 
scope of the Social Security Board, 
said Mr. Grant, involved an additional 
tax burden of $850,000,000 per year. 
As to the TNEC, the retiring presi- 
dent of the ALC made it clear that he 
sensed therein a wilingness to take 
over whatever phases of life insurance 
could be encompassed. He warned his 
hearers against the effects of the in- 
vestigations, as far as they have gone, 
and stressed definitely the need of a 
sustained campaign of public relations 
on the part of life insurance in order 
that it may not be undermined and so 
that it can continue to furnish sound 
protection to the people as a beneficent 
private institution. In the whole ques- 
tion of public relations, the life insur- 
ance agent is a primary factor said 
the head of the ALC and anything 
directed against his profession is a 
blow at the roots of individualism and 
toward collectivism. 


Trade Press 


He also urged that life insurance 
companies maintain and support the 
trade press as a forceful element of 
the whole business and cited the in- 
surance papers as perhaps more ca- 
pable than any other agency “for 
aiding us in the attainment of public 
favor and approval.” Full use, he 
averred, must be made of the organi- 
zations within the business such as 
the Institute of Life Insurance, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, American College, and a’l others 
to the end that public relations may 
be improved and that the life insur- 
ance business may achieve the recogni- 
tion which it rightly deserves. 


New President 


As the new president of the ALC, 
it remained for C. A. Craig, chairman 
of the board of the National Life & 
Accident, to insist on a vigorous at- 
titade in combating propaganda 
against life insurance. The business 
has been adversely affected by the 
unfair attacks which have had a ten- 
deney to disturb policyholders and in- 
etease sales resistance. He made it 
tear that he did not want to appear 








New President of American Life Convention 


C. A. CRAIG, new head of the American Life Convention and chairman of the 
board of the National Life and Accident Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
has been actively engaged in the insurance business since 1897 and has back 
through the years taken an active part in the management of association affairs. 
He is a past president and one of the organizers of the Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference and has taken an active part in the affairs of the Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents. 


A native of Tennessee, Mr. Craig at one time served as deputy insurance 
commissioner in that state, which position he filled until 1901 when he resigned 
to accept the presidency of the National Life and Accident after having had a 


leading part in its organization. 


He served as president of the National Life and Accident from 1901 to 1932, 
since which date he has remained active as chairman of the company's board of 
directors. The record of the company under his administration is well and favor- 
ably known throughout the institution of life insurance. From an obscure beginning, 
the National has grown to the occupancy of a position among the outstanding 
companies, with some $700,000,000 of life insurance in force and assets of more 


than $65,000,000. 








as charging the members of TNEC 
with deliberate intent toward inimi- 
cal propaganda, but he pointed out 
that the testimony already given 
in Washington lent itself to propa- 
ganda in some quarters. Mr. Craig 
promised the ALC that the members 
of its executive committee would work 
out a definite program to educate the 
American people as to the real facts 
regarding life insurance; and as to 
the real aims and purposes of those 
who are attacking life insurance. 


Nothing to Fear 


As manager and general! counsel of 
the ALC, Col. C. B. Robbins, in his 
annual report, commented in no un- 
certain terms on the trend of the 
TNEC investigations and definitely de- 
cared that “the investigation through- 
out its entire course has been highly 
critical of life insurance and, to my 
mind, it has been for the most part 
hostile. Efforts have been made to 
show that state supervision is far 
from perfect and hints have been made 
as to Federal supervision. The next 
to last hearings of the committee 
dealt with industrial insurance and an 
attempt was made to show that the 
present cost of industrial insurance is 
very high and that the whole system 
is extravagant. It is apparent that 
the Social Security Board would like 
to administer governmental industria’ 
insurance for all the people of the 
United States.” 

Referring to results already 
achieved by the TNEC hearings, Col. 
Robbins averred that “Life insurance 
has nothing to fear from an impartial 
investigation, nor has the committee 
been able to produce any evidence that 
life insurance companies are not sound 
in every respect. No facts that have 
been brought out during the investi- 
gation can ever cause any policyholder 
concern as to the safety of his invest- 
ment. If, however, the entire inves- 


iigation has been for the purpose of 
building up a case for Federal regu'‘a- 
tion or ownership of the business of 
life insurance, an entirely different as- 
pect must be considered!” 

Both Mr. Grant and Col. Robbins 
spoke at the first meeting of the gen- 
eral sessions of the ALC. The vari- 
ous sections of the association held 
meetings prior to the general sessions 
and are commented upon elsewhere 
herein. 


Public Relations 


The influence of the life underwriter 
‘on public relations was forcefully 
brought before the first genera! ses- 
sion by J. G. Parker, general manager 
of the Imperial Life of Toronto, who 
stressed the need for eliminating from 
the business the agent who is “below 
standard” and for raising the quality 
of representatives. Among the items 
needed for the successful agent, Mr. 
Parker listed 1. Good character and 
reputation; 2. Reasonable educational 
background; 3. Financial responsibil- 
ity; 4. A record of continuity of em- 
ployment. He cited Canadian methods 
of handling agents and pointed out 
that an agent in the Dominion cannot, 
under present conditions, go through 
the business for years, changing com- 
panies as often as he wished. Few 
agents in Canada .now can change 
companies more than twice. As for 
the direct effect of the agent on pub- 
lic re‘ations, Mr. Parker said: “He 
should be trained to give, in no un- 
certain fashion, a convincing state- 
ment as to the soundness and stability 
of our business. His education should 
include a study of the cooperative 
nature of our institution and he should 
seize every opportunity of demon- 
strating that the accumulation of sav- 
ings in a life insurance company is 
the accumulation of small amounts 
owned by the ordinary citizens of out 
countries.” 
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Second Session 


The second day of the general ses- 
sions of the ALC heard such outstand- 
ing speakers as Governor Harold 
Stassen of Minnesota; John A. Steven- 
son, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life; Clyde Young, president of the 
Monaren Life; and John F. Ruehl- 
mann, vice-president of the Western 
& Southern Life of Cincinnati. 

It was Mr. Ruehlmann who gave to 
the meeting the best conception many 
of its members had ever heard of the 
part played by the industrial insur- 
ance agent in the upbuilding of the 
life insurance business of the United 
States. Declaring that a plain state- 
ment of the achievements of the indus 
trial agent is the best exposition of 
his value, the speaker pointed out that 
upon the shoulders of the industriai 
agent, originally, ordinary insurance 
climbed to its present high levels. The 
industrial agent has been the primary 
life insurance training ground fo 
people both in city and in country town 
and his work is the real foundation of 
life insurance. 


Confidence in Agent 


Not only is the healthy condition of 
small buyers of ordinary due to the 
individual agent, but during the de- 
pression the industrial agent was best 


equipped to meet troub’es both in his* 


own life and in the lives of others. 
Turning to ordinary as written by 
industrial agents, Mr. Ruehlmann said 
that the persistency of ordinary writ 
ten by industrial men is excellent after 
the second and third years because in 
making the sale the industrial man 
pictures the basic protection of life 
insurance. As a collector as well as 
sa‘esman, the industrial man has the 
confidence of his clients and sees them 
often. Industrial production is almost 
up to predepression levels because “for 
the common man, the common plan” 
and the amounts of policies are graded 
realistically to the purchasing power 
of the masses. For that reason, “The 
industrial agent has come of age in 
the business of ordinary life insur- 
ance.” 


Fair Treatment 


The life insurance business, said 
President Stevenson of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, must not assume that be- 
cause some of its phases are com- 
plicated it cannot be fully understood 
by the public. It must shun propa- 
ganda and must devote itself to public 
enlightenment. The people generally 
are fair-minded and if the business 
.and its agents give them a true pic- 
ture of operation and accomplishment 
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there need be little fear of the ulti- 
mate result, even though investiga- 
tions continue and some _ inimical 
phases are presented. Mr. Stevenson 
asserted that “Confidence in life in- 
surance has been bui‘t up over a long 
period of time and I don’t think we 
need to be unduly alarmed about its 
being destroyed in a day by this o 
that picture of our business which 
seems to us to be somewhat out of 
focus.” 

In utilizing the best potentials of 
agency management in a scene which 
is constantly changing, life insurance 
must make effective use of its man- 
power as represented by the agent and 
must make use of the best elements 
of its management contact with the 
public. That was the contention of 
Clyde W. Young, president of the 
Monarch Life. Research is essential, 
he insisted, and the best companies 
are those which are both research and 
agency minded. Contracts should be 
revised and simplified so that the lay- 
man can understand them and “We 
should permit no division within ow 
ranks which wou'd justify outside 
authority in taking charge of our in 
ternal affairs.” 


Taxing Taxes 


The tax burden upon the life in 
surance policyholder was described to 
the last general session of the ALC 
meeting by A. N. Kemp, president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, who said that 
the public is entitled to a factual re- 
port on taxes and that this involves 
first research to get the facts and 
second the ability to interpret and 
translate to the public the information 


gained. The peope should be made 





Col. C. B. Robbins 


ALC Manager and General Counsel 











to understand that taxation of life 
insurance is in fact a tax on a tay 
since those who buy policies are jp 
income brackets where they would noi 
be subject to direct tax. “Premiums 
paid by policyholders are in essence 
voluntary taxes contributed to relieve 
society at large of the responsibility 
for destitution in old age,” said Mr 
Kemp. The cure for the present high 
tax situation lies in active opposition 
to wasteful expenditures, extraya- 
gances and lavish excess and it also 
lies “in turning back the drift towards 
dependence upon government aid.” 
The Pacific Mutual president told the 
ALC members definitely that “Our 
duty is not performed until we reveal 
to our policyholders the extent to 
which taxes penetrate and destroy 
the fabric of protection and until we 
urge an aggressive, militant activity 
on their part, founded upon the pres- 
ervation of the competence their self- 
denial and foresight is creating.” 
Three speakers from outside the life 
insurance business appeared before 
the Chicago convention. They were 
Governor Stassen of Minnesota; Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Natien’s Business; 
and W. J. Cameron, radio commente- 
tor for the Ford Motor Company. 
Both Mr. Thorpe and Mr. Cameron, 
in their customary vein before busi- 
ness gatherings, sounded the tocsin 
of freedom of private enterprise, in- 
veighed against foolhardy governmen- 
tal schemes, and warned of the need 
for a return to basic business prin- 
ciples—even in government—if our 
present form of government is to en 
dure. 
Governor Stassen ably traced tie 
part that life insurance protection and 
life insurance investments have played 
in the upbuilding of this nation, but 
warned the ALC that it must not st 
back and attempt to rest on its lat 
rels. Public opinion can be aroused, 
said the Governor (who instanced the 
changed conditions in Minnesota with 
respect to labor relations) but only # 
the life insurance business explains 
itself properly to the people. He dé 
clared that life insurance, by freeimg 
individuals from worry about depet 
dents and dependency, has played # 
great part in releasing energy am 
initiative for national advancement 


War Risk Changes 


Adopted at a conference in Toronte 
(including companies doing busines 
in Canada) and explained before @ 
American Life Convention in Chicag® 
last week both by George Bourke, a 
tuary of the Sun Life, and by J. © 
Parker, general manager of the 
perial Life, the war risk charges ® 
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life policies for the Dominion employ 
extra premiums as fo!'lows: 


Per 
Annum 

a. Military Service : 

1 —All military service (including army 
service corps, forestry corps and 
railway operating units) other than 
aviation services and the army medi- 
eal corps per $1,000 $90.00 

; Army medical corps except nurses, 

4 per $1,000 10.00 


3.—Nurses per *#1,000 25.00 
R—Noncombatant units such as Salva- 
- tion Army. Y. M. C. A... K. of (¢ 
Ete., p< $1,000 40.00 
c.—Civilian travel and residence 
Within the area consisting North 
and South America, including the 
West Indies Bermudas and New- 
foundiand, and the waters lying be- 
tween the same 


Trave to or residence in Europ: 


Africa Asia or Australasia 
D.—Nava ervice and marine service« 
Nava ervice excluding ubmarine 
service, per $1,000 not less than 0.00 
Mercantile marine. The regular was 


clause excluding th« ection relatin 

to travel should be included for thes« 

risks, per $1,000 15.00 
Fe. -Aviation service in Canada (Death 

resulting from air service within or 


beyond the boundaries of Canada 





has been excluded from coverages 
without privilege of coverage under 
the ent war clause by payment 
of an extra premium, it has been de- 
ided However, to make provision 
for fu overage only within the 
boundari« of Canada by payment of 
extra annual premium, a revised 
editior f the war clause is being 
pre} d for all new policies whict 
wi over this point.) 
Groundsmen, such as mechani ete 
21 000 0.00 


With respect to this classification the 
recommended extra of $10 is intended 
groundsman while flying ir 


the rse of his duties, but if his 
rank in the air service changes, he 
w be uired to notify the 


company 


ne ay such extra premium as 
he mpany may equire 
2—Student pilots per $1,000 60. 
Exper 1 pilots, thos with t00 
er more flying hours 
4A N yMmMIssior pi ver 
$1 10.04 
BB..—Pilot officers per 31,00 10.00 
ce Flying officers per $1,000 55.00 
DD..-Flying lieutenants 25 
EF Squadron leaders per $1,000 20.04 
FF W commanders pe £1,004 15.00 
re rver pl grapher 
er ) 0 
“N 
Not kk tha ) pe annun lependins 
r gth tra ‘ r mber 


Same Name 


Th 


ihe name American Life Conven 
ten will not be changed at least not 
at the present time. That decision was 
arrive during the meeting in Chi 


tago last week, although Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, 


tee Federal Life and sole survivor of 


chairman of the board of 
the original founders of the ALC, in- 
Geated that he, for one, had no ob 
ERetion to a change at 
date if the members at such time saw 
it Mr. Hamilton made the comment 
Ging his 


some future 


remarks closing the final 
sS10N 


Resolution 


Reaffirming its stand against Fed 
“& supervision of insurance as op 
Msed to the present system of State 
“pervision, the American Life Con- 


“ation, holding its thirty-fourth an- 

































phen seth. ** 


"You'll have to talk louder, 


nual meeting in Caicago last week, 


adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, the American Life 
Convention did on the Sth day of 
December, 1905, adopt the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That we are opposed 
to any interference with state super- 
vision and control of life insurance 
companies, that federal supervision is 
not expedient* * We endorse strict 
state supervision,” and 

WHEREAS, on the 10th day of 
October, 1914, the Convention did ap- 
prove the following declaration: 

“Inasmuch as an insurance congress 
is to be held at San Francisco in 1915, 
at which congress the subject of fed- 
eral supervision of life insurance is 
likely to be one of the topics under 
discussion, we recommend that any 
delegate or delegates of the American 
Life Convention to said insurance con- 
gress be instructed to advocate at all 
seasonable times the original declara- 
tion and the subsequently reiterated 
expressions of the American Life 
Convention in favor of state supervi- 
sion and against federal supervi- 
sion, and to oppose all efforts to com- 
mit the insurance congress to federal 
supervision, whether by constitutional 
amendment or otherwise,” and 

WHEREAS, under the existing sys- 
tem of state supervision in the most 
trying times in the country’s history 
by the faithful discharge of obliga- 
tions, life insurance benefits accruing 
to living insureds and beneficiaries of 
the deceased have unquestionably 
greatly relieved the economic stress 
and demonstrated the soundness of the 
institution of life insurance, and 

WHEREAS, the record of perfor- 
mance of life insurance is proof of 
the efficiency and adequacy of state 
regulation : 

NOW THEREFORE, the American 























Buddy. It sounds to me 
as if you keep saying Group Insurance.” 


Life Convention, composed of 154 life 
nsurance companies, with home offices 
in 40 states of the Union, does re- 
affirm its previous declarations of 
principle affecting examinations, fav- 
oring state supervision and opposing 
federal regulation; and be it 
RESOLVED, that an organized 
effort be made to fully inform the 
public, and that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Life Conven- 
tion be and is hereby authorized to 
take such action as by it may De 
deemed to be advisable to conduct a 


vigorous and effective campaign of 
education.” 


Agents’ Future 


When Charles J. Zimmerman, new 
president of the National Associatior 
of Life Underwriters, brought the 
greetings of that body to the Amer- 
ican Life Convention last week, he also 
brought something else—a suggestion 
that life companies think about pro- 
viding for the future of their agents. 
Concretely, he said: “My belief, based 
on carefu! observation, is that a ma- 
jority of our agents are insistent that 
some social security plan be estab- 
lished for their benefit. They over- 
whelmingly favor a company con- 
tributory pension plan rather than 
security, but if 
something is not done along the 
former line, the field forces will de- 
mand the latter.” 

Stressing the value of the agency 
practices agreement and the need for 
training and selection of better field 
men, the president of the NALU then 

(Concluded on page 14) 


government social 
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Agency Officers Add 
Speakers to Program 


G. H. Armstrong, manager of engi- 
neering, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, has accepted an 
invitation to speak at the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau-Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers meeting 
in Chicago, October 31, November 1 
and 2. According to an announce- 
ment by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager, Research Bureau, Mr. Arm- 
strong will talk on the subject “Why 
We Train Salesmen.” 

Two other speakers will be Harold 
J. Cummings, vice-president, Minne- 
sota Mutual, and Seth C. H. Taylor, 
superintendent of sales promotion, 


Sun Life of Canada. The Minnesota 
Mutual’s selection and training plans 
will be the basis of Mr. Cummings’ 
discussion. Mr. Taylor will talk 
about the Sun Life’s well-conceived 
basic plan for the solution to the 
problem of developing managerial re- 


‘serves. — — 


Earl O. Dunlap Advanced 
By Metropolitan Life 


Earl O. Dunlap, assistant actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed by the 
board of directors a third vice-presi- 
dent of that company. He will have 
supervision over the accounting and 
auditing systems of the company and 
related functions. 








STUDY THE SQUIRREL! 


Man can learn a lot by watching the ways of 


this forward-looking little creature. 


He has wisdom enough to provide for the 
future by storing emergency rations where he 


ean reach them in time of need. 


Your prospect will agree that the squirrel has 
the right idea. Then you can show him a plan 


to store emergency dollars for himself or his 


Insurance 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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Frank L. Jones Heads 
N. Y. Safety Council 


Frank L. Jones, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Society, has been 
elected president of the Greater New 
York Safety Council to fill the un. 
expired term of Colonel John Stilwelj, 
vice-president of the Consolidated 
Edison Company, who resigned re 
cently as president after serving for 
two years. 

Mr. Jones was formerly chairman 
of the safety council’s executive com- 
mittee. In addition to his association 
with the Equitable Society for thirty. 
three years, he has been a lecturer on 
insurance in the Carnegie School of 
Life Insurance at Pittsburgh and is 
well known throughout the business 
as a writer and lecturer on various 
phases of life insurance. Earlier ex- 
perience as an educator took him 
through the posts of teacher, prin- 
cipal, city superintendent and State 
superintendent of schools in Indiana 


Stewart Anderson Dies 

Stewart Anderson, for the past 16 
years the editor and advertising man- 
ager for the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, died October 6, at the 
age of 71. He was born in 1868 at 
Wisbech, England, and at the age of 
12 came with his family to America, 
working in a Chicago department 
After a period writing for 
newspapers in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, he entered life insurance in 
1894 as a stenographer to President 
M. V. B. Edgerly of the Massachv- 
setts Mutual Life, of Springfield. His 
success at feature writing for Spring- 
field newspapers prompted the Masse- 
chusetts Mutual to assign him to ed- 
torial work on agents’ literature and 
to revise the wording of the policies 
He founded that company’s magazine, 
The Radiator. Since 1923 he has been 
editor and advertising manager of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany of Philadelphia, recreating th 
company’s advertising literature and 
editing the Penn Mutual News Letter 


store. 


Surviews 
(Concluded from page 13) 


turned to the TNEC investigation # 
Washington, D. C., and declared that 
the avowed purpose of the study bas 
“gone far adrift.” He believes that 
self-regulation and _ self-examinats® 
can accomplish more than outside ® 
fluences and that—so far as state ® 
Federal supervision of insurance ® 
concerned—“We are firm!y of the & 
lief that supervision by the vare® 
States has been and will continue ® 
be the most effective supervision.” 
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Ray ©. Dreher Re-Elected 


By Ins. Adv. Conference 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, holding its annual meeting in 
Boston last week just prior to the con- 
yention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, reelected all officers 
as follows: President, Ray C. Dreher, 
Boston Insurance Co.; vice-president, 
David C. Gibson, Maryland Casualty 
Co.. and secretary-treasurer, Robert 
E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Life and Affili- 
ated Companies. C. W. Van Beynum, 
Travelers Insurance Co., was newly 
elected to the executive committee. 

The presidential address of Mr. 
Dreher revealed the conference as an 
organization growing in numbers and 
activity. The membership is now up 
to 121. He reported a gain of eight 
over the previous year, the total com- 
pany membership being 155. He said 
that the Class A members of the In 
surance Advertising Conference now 
represent companies who did an ag 
gregate business of over three and 
one-half billion dollars in 1938. 


Ace Speakers 


The I. A. C.’s outstanding talent for 
securing big name speakers for its 
program was in evidence at the meet- 
ing and attracted the attention of 
many insurance people outside the 
conference as well as the Boston daily 
newspapers who reported the speeches 
in detail. The star was Raymond 
Moley, famous former brain-truster 
and now editor of News-Week who 
delivered an absorbing address on the 
economic problems of the day which 
contained this summary: “The might- 
est protector—and this is something 
that the Federal Government has 
overlooked—of individual security is 
not the Government at all. It is pri- 
vately operated insurance.” 

Another ace, Kenneth Collins, sched- 
uled to speak, was prevented from ap- 
pearing by illness. An associate on 
the New York Times, George W. 
Oakes, was present, however, and read 
Mr. Collins’ address which was a stim- 
ulating critique of insurance advertis- 
ing and selling methods as compared 
with the things done in other fields. 

Outstanding contributions to the 
discussions were made by leading life 
imsurance advertising men, notably 
Arthur Fisk of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America and E. M. Hunt 
of the Mutual Life of New York. 

Mr. Hunt, with a long background 
of advertising agency experience be- 
hind him, was able to discuss national 
advertising before the conference in 
broad and philosophical terms. He pic- 
tared national advertising as a busi- 


ness force, declaring that it was an 
economy and not a luxury. ‘National 
advertising,” he said, “is not an at- 
tempt to sell through print, particu- 
larly in the insurance business which 
is permanently and interminably an 
agency business.” Mr. Hunt was heard 
again in the direct mail advertising 
session where he gave an illustrated 
account of the Mutual Life’s plan, a 
step-by-step mail campaign for agents. 

Mr. Fisk appeared on that part of 
the program devoted to possibilities in 
radio and television advertising. Natu- 
rally, he was asked to give a great 
many details on the Prudential’s new 
program over a national network, 
“When a Girl Marries.” The Pruden- 
tial is pleased with results so far, he 
said, and the enthusiasm of the agents 


for the program is notable. Mr. Fisk 
also reported that he had witnessed a 
number of experimental felevision 
broadcasts. It is already doing some 
extraordinarily fine stuff and, in his 
opinion, television is on the way to 
one day being the big thing in radio. 


Featured Speaker for 


L.A.A. Convention 


A featured speaker for the forth- 
coming sessions of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association meeting at the Ho- 
tel Statler, Detroit, October 16-18, 
will be Dr. John J. Caton, since 1929 
director of educational research and 
engineering for the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. 
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OFF TO CINCINNATI! 


Rich in Provident Mutual tradition and performance is the 
agency at Cincinnati, one of the first to be established by the 
It has been distinguished over the years for its 
steady, reliable production and for the extraordinarily high qual- 


Average policy for the first half of 1939 stands at nearly $5000. 
For twelve of the last thirteen years the agency has held the 
Company’s bronze plaque awarded to the leader in conservation 
for its class. New business for the year is one-third ahead of 
the corresponding 1938 figure. 

Much of the credit for Cincinnati’s brilliant record must go to 
Samuel P. Ellis, who joined the Provident Mutual when a boy 
and who became general agent in 1907. 

We take pleasure in congratulating “Sam” Ellis not only on his 
fiftieth anniversary in Provident Mutual service, which occurs 
this month, but on the splendid agency structure which reflects 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire InsuRANCE CoMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
@ Founded 1865 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF A.L.C. CHICAG 


Problems of Today as Analyzed by 


the Financial, Legal, Agency and 


Industrial Sections of Convention 


By a Spectator Staff Writer 





Financial Section 


The special study course for in- 
vestment officials of member compa- 
nies of the American Life Convention 
will probably be held for two weeks 
next August and will surely be held 
at Indiana University. That was 
brought ovt during the meeting of the 
Financial Section of the ALC at Chi- 
cago last week, convening under the 
chairmanship of D. F. Roberts, trea 
surer of the Acacia Mutual. The 
tuition charge will be under $225, 
which will include everything except 
transport costs, and about 71 registra- 
tions are expected to be in by Novem 
ber for a seminar which can only 
iccommodate some 80 students. 

D. C. Rose, president of the In- 
vestment Counsel Association of 
America, tossed a- diverting concept 
into the laps of the Financial Section 
when he contended that risks of infla- 
tion can be offset to a large extent 
by investments in common stocks. In 
ferentially, at least, he suggested that 
the life insurance companies might go 
into this matter more deeply with 
possible pressure in the direction of 
common stock investments. He sub 
mitted long lists of data to support 
his contention and insisted that dur 
ing the past 20 years investment re 
sults, by and large, would have been 
better for life companies if their port 
folios had contained a large leavening 
‘f common stocks. 

From Ralph Lounsbury, president 
of the Bankers National Life of Mont 
clair, came the suggestion that com 
panies might profitably exchange rea! 
estate properties if such properties 
were at wide distances from direct 
office control. He cited the fact that 
companies, in making loans, frequent 
ly did so in isolated points over a 
wide area and that this necessarily 
involved ultimate ownership in scat 
tered localities. Exchange of such 
properties with companies more con 
centrated in such areas might be a 
solution of the real estate manage 
ment difficulties which thus arose. 

O. P. Scheller, assistant secretary 
of the Connecticut General Life, spoke 
on “Measuring Sticks for Income 
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Property Loans” but admitted that 
there is no definite method of deciding 
what elements go into the making of 
any specific mortgage loan; that is, 
no method which can arbitrarily be 
applied to all mortgage loans. As for 
income property loans, he asserted 
that his company was now in the 
process of gathering facts and in 
formation from which it hoped even 
tually to work out a formula for the 
determination of such loans. 





Others who appeared before th 
Financial Section were Dr. W. J. Hale 
of the Dow Chemical Company whe 
outlined the new business horizons 
opened by chemical advance; Dr 
Melchior Palyi, economist, who dis 
cussed conditions in Europe and their 
potential effect upon this country 
and G. H. Rigler, of the Harris Trus 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, who de 
scribed trends in interest rates and 
broadly hinted that immediate ad 
vances in interest return from bonds 


are not to be expected 


Industrial Section 


The so-called life insurance “coun- 
selor’” came under sharp criticism 
during the meeting of the Industrial 
Section of the ALC last week when 


T. J. Mohan, vice-president of the 


Fureka-Maryland Assurance, decried 
the appearance of such individuals 
in the industrial field and maintained 
that everyone in this phase of the 
business must combine against furthe: 
encroachment by those seeking selfish 
interests. 

He also pointed out that regula- 
tions seeking to curtail the writing of 
industrial endowments were subver- 
sive of the best public interest since 
they constitute a curb on the will of 
those in the lower income brackets to 
provide for financial future. Definite 
ly, he declared, there is no other plan 
in the United States which will do 
what industrial insurance does—pro- 
vide a real mode of saving for the 
average wage earner and then, in 
addition, provide a constant mode of 
collection on a personal basis. 

When the question of public rela 
tions came before the Industrial Sec- 
tion, J. D. Morse, president of the 
Home State Life, declared that one 
means of accomplishing the desired 
result was to have agents and com 
pany officials alike contact Congress 
men and Senators and explain how 
important life insurance is to the 
to the nation; what it accomplished 
for the public; and the salient fea 
tures which prove honest and capable 
management of the business. 





KE. W. Craig, executive vice-pres 
dent of the National Life & Accident 
declared that a public relations pre 
gram, to be effective, must stem from 
a critical and factual study of life 
insurance by the life insurance me 
themselves. Not only must the bus 
ness tell the public about itself and 
its accomplishments, but it must é& 
termine also what the public wants t 
know and then explain it fully anda 
plain terms. Agents must be directed 
in such manner that they will com 
stantly build good will for the bus 
ness, said the speaker, and home office 
officials and employees must strive % 
be courteous in every public contact 
Speed in the handling of claims ant 
avoidance of delays were cited by Mr 
Craig as a prime factor in meeting 
the general public. 

In a paper prepared by Presiden 
L. P. Rock of the Monumental Lie 
(and read in his absence by J. A. Mie 
haus, assistant agency manager © 
that company) the relation of @ 
home office to the agent was broadly 
covered. Realization that the agem 
was essentially a human element am 
must be treated with humanity was® 
cardinal tenet of agency relations. B 
must be handled with patience am 
tolerance; his problems must be ds 
covered and then visualized from 
own viewpoint; and his loyalty a 
confidence must be established. 

Before the Industrial Section tw 
concluded its open meeting, Chairmat 
Mohan had injected the thought th 
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some life insurance agents are critical 
of the fact that Social Security bene 
fits have been denied to them. He 
suggested that those who do not come 
under the Social Security Act must 
have a substitute pension system pro 
vided by companies, if possible. In 
this he expressed the same idea which 
was advanced before the general ses 
sions of the ALC by C. J. Zimmer- 
man, the new president of the Na 
tional Association of Life Under- 


writers. 


Agency Section 

Easily the hit of the Agency Sec- 
tion meeting during the sessions of 
the American Life Convention was the 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk about 
expected from TNEC 
nvestigation, as made by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life. Partly because its tenor was 
largely unexpected but mainly for its 


what can be 


trenchant comments, Mr. Lincoln’s ad 
iress “rang the bell.” It is fully sum- 
marized elsewhere in these pages. 

Prior to the stirring words of Mr 
Lincoln, the Agency Section had heard 
un array of speakers on the general 
topic of “Profitable Cooperation” from 
the standpoint of the agent, the gen 

al agent, the agency vice-president, 
the policyholder and the company. 

With H. T. Burnett, vice-president 
f the Reliance Life, as chairman, the 
Agency Section listened to the needs 
f the agent as outlined by George 
Stewart, who represents the Penn 
Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, and who 
believes that the way in which com- 
panies can help their men is to make 
them better able to serve the public. 
Means for accomplishing this, he said, 
are better training, adherence to the 
agency practices agreement, and sim 
plification of contracts and forms 
particularly with regard to beneficiary 
agreements. Mr. Stewart also sug 
gested that agencies at large should 
see to it that their men were members 
f the Life Underwriters, even if the 
membership fee had to be paid for 
them. 

The general agent, according to 
Clyde F. Gay, Aetna Life general 
agent at Boston, must be imbued with 
the thought that the American agency 
system itself is well worth what it 
has cost, must be retained, and must 
be advanced if the business of life 
@Msurance is to continue to prosper and 





serve. In addition, company leader- 
ship must be based on a defined plan 
of profitable operation to be carried 
out in the field, and that plan should 
be in harmony with a cooperative, in 
stitutional promotion of better under- 
standing and public good will for the 
business. Field management, said 
Mr. Gay, is willing and anxious to 
carry out public relations programs 
such as that concept of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

As an example of what can irritate 
the public, Mr. Gay said: “Re-under- 
writing of lapsed business on selective 
requirements more severe than those 
when the business was originally ac- 
cepted may provide a small mortality 
saving, but the cost in public ill will 
and agency morale cannot be worth 
it.” Another point he made was that 
the prestige of the field man must be 
uilt up both by agency management 
ind by the company itself before good 
esults can be expected. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, told 
the Agency Section that there is noth 
ng which can take the place of service 
by the agent as the prime factor in 
the writing of life insurance. 


Legal Section 
gal Sect 

The American Life Convention re- 
ported on over 47,000 legislative bills 
n the period between 1930 and 1937 
and the number is steadily growing. 
The total is augmented by trends to- 
ward increasing taxation and in 1939 
the ratio of taxes collected from in 
surance companies to the amount used 
for purposes other than the supervi- 
sion of insurance runs at 94.9 per cent. 

Those facts were given to the Legal 
Section gathering of the ALC last 
week by S. F. Keeble, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the Life & Casualty, 
n a discussion on the need for co- 
yperation in legislative fields on the 
part of life companies. Turning from 
this to a brief comment on the TNE( 
investigation, Mr. Keeble said that 
“Life insurance in the investigation 
and report has not been presented to 
best advantage. The danger lies in 
molding of public opinion in an ex 
parte hearing on testimony coming 
largely from disgruntled agents and 
others.” 

An interesting point made before 
the meeting by J. S. New, general 
counsel of the Eureka-Maryland As 
surance, involved the case now pend 
ing against Good Housekeeping maga 


zine by the Federal Trade Commission. 


It will be recalled that the contention 
s that the magazine’s label approving 
products is in restraint of trade. Part 
if the defense is that the label is “in 


surance” and that thus the commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction since the Paul 
vs. Virginia ruling declares that in- 
surance is not interstate commerce. 
The outcome of this case, thinks Mr. 
New, may bring a different interpre- 
tation of the Paul vs. Virginia deci- 
sion, 

The question of testimony of doc- 
tors in legal cases was discussed by 
J. P. Saul, Jr., executive vice-president 
and general counsel of the Shenandoah 
Life, who outlined the difficulties in 
getting such testimony admitted into 
evidence and said that “The mass of 
inconsistent rulings by the courts has 
only served to confuse the Bar and 
waste the time of trial and appellate 
courts on issues entirely remote from 
the merits.” 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate general 
counsel of the ALC, in a masterly re- 
view of legislative activity in 1939, 
pointed out that under the Revenue 
Act this year Federal income tax ap- 
plicable to life insurance companies 
was increased to 18 per cent. So far, 
1e said in addition, the Social Security 
Board has failed of amendments to the 
Social Security Act which would bring 
ndependent contractors under the law. 
Life insurance agents working solely 


on commission are specifically ex- 
empted from the unemployment in- 
surance tax provisions. 

Mr. Kastner also stated that the 
O’Mahoney bill, which sets up a Fed- 
eral licensing plan for corporations, 
definitely exempts insurance com- 
panies. However, he added, from the 
approach to the life insurance inquiry 
conducted by the TNEC it is difficult 
to determine whether this exemption 
will be retained in the O’Mahoney bill 
should efforts be made to advance it. 

M. E. Benson, attorney for the 
ALC, summarized the legal decisions 
iffecting life insurance since the last 
ALC meeting and, among many cases 
utlined, gave it as his opinion that 
decisions made of old by the United 
States Supreme Court could not neces- 
arily now be taken as fixed juris- 
prudence because modern conditions 
have brought about changes in the 
interpretation of constitutional doc- 
trine. 

Other speakers before the Legal 
Section were C. L. Peterson, general 
counsel of the Ohio State Life, whe 
presented an encyclopedic paper on 
the liability of an insurance company 
for mistakes in policies and in corre 
spondence; and Dr. Max Cutler, con- 
sultant in the Hines Hospital, wh« 
appeared at the section luncheon and 
gave an illustrated lecture on the 
treatment of cancer. Chairman of the 
Legal Section was Howard W. Kacy. 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the Acacia Mutual. 
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John Hancock Leaders’ 
Sales Clinic 

Ricks Strong, general agent at 
Dallas, Tex., conducted the round 
table on the subjects of prospecting 
and selling at the recent convention 
of John Hancock General Agency 
Leaders in Washington, D. C. In the 
following items will be found a sum- 
mary of the sales ideas advanced at 
this session. 

“One of the finest things the office 
ever did for me during the early days 
of my soliciting,” said Edward R. 
Grisell of Indianapolis, “was to fur- 
nish a list of policyholders in my ter- 
ritory. This was especially effective 
in rural communities and small towns 
where it is natural for people to fol- 
low something a respected neighbor 
has done. Another thing that helped 
me in the beginning was a trait I had 
cultivated in college, because I envied 
my roommate who was a year ahead 
of me, for knowing so many people. 
I made a special effort to remember 
names and faces and developed this 
hobby to the point where I probably 
knew more students by name than 
the registrar. This list was a valuable 
one when I started prospecting for 
new business. Every man has a na- 
tural weakness for liking to have his 
name remembered and it is easier to 
talk to him about life insurance if 
you don’t have to be introduced all 
over again. 


Complete Record On 


Old Cases 


Mr. Grisell keeps a file of the essen- 
tial information contained in every 
application written in the past fifteen 
years. He says this information has 
proved very valuable for time sav- 
ing. He also keeps a list of birthdays, 
not only of adults, but also minor 
children. He sends a birthday card 
to each child each year. 

“T tell a prospect very frankly,” 


-Prospecting 


said Mr. Grisell, “when I ask for his 
date of birth, that it is the gentlest 
way I know to keep in touch with 
him and his insurance needs without 
becoming a pest.” 

Out of 72 cases written so far in 
1939, Mr. Grisell traces 30 directly to 
good will built up through birthday 
cards. He says the depression taught 
him one good lesson in prospecting, 
and that is to always get as much 
new blood as possible, as in times 
of stress the percentage of old policy- 
holders able to buy more is materially 
reduced. 


Breaking Down Sales 
Resistance 

Claude Maer of Fort Worth, Tex., 
gave some interesting examples of his 
methods of breaking down sales re- 
sistance. He told of a little old lady 
who was a good annuity prospect and 
had been approached by several life 
insurance men who had been unable 
to sell her. When Mr. Maer went out 
to see her, he noticed on entering the 
yard, that she had a rose garden very 
well cared for. 

“IT don’t know anything about 
roses,” said Mr. Maer, “but I knew 
anyone who took such good care of 
a garden must be proud of it, so I 
immediately began talking about her 
roses. I came away with the applica- 
tion and she has since recommended 
me to two other old ladies.” 

Another hard-to-meet prospect from 
Mr. Maer’s list was a geologist who 
had a reputation for being difficult 
to see. He made the contact by tak- 
ing a specimen of an outcropping of 
calcite he had noticed on one of his 
trips through the country to the geol- 











Forging Ahead with Security 


Every Security Mutual Life agency is a hub in the 


wheels that are moving onward. New policies, new sales 


plans, new features of life insurance service—make for 
progress of both the Company and its agencies, and of 


every spoke in every wheel. 


Sccurity Mutual Life Ins.Co. 


Frederick D. Russell, Pres. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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ogist and asked him to classify it for 
him. 

“T left the specimen on his desk as 
a paper weight,” said Mr. Maer, “and 
that was the beginning of a friend. 
ship, and although I haven’t yet been 
able to sell him, he has asked my ad. 
vice a number of times on insurance 
matters. I know when he buys, he 
will buy from me.” 


Prospecting Ideals 


“The best idea on prospecting,” Mr. 
Wickersham of Oklahoma City told 
the round table, “could be summed 
up in a general question which I ask 
about ten persons every day. Do you 
know of anyone who is going to get 
married, have a new baby, build a 
new home, go into business, or get a 
raise? I feel that question strikes my 
center of influence so suddenly that it 
startles him and starts him thinking. 
He usually reacts by saying: ‘Say 
that again!’ Or, if he answers ‘No, 
I say ‘What, no friends?’ and then I 
assist him by taking each part of the 
question separately and making sug- 
gestions. I usually receive from two 
to six good prospects in answer to my 
question.” 


Always Be Prepared 

“An unfilled fountain pen cost me 
a $3,000 case once,” said John L. Me- 
Cobb of Portland, Maine, who advised 
the Table to always be prepared te 
sell. 

“This means,” said Mr. McCobb, 
“being personally neat, having all pos- 
sible facts about your prospect so 
your plan fits his life, having all 
necessary materials ready for the sale. 
Keep a record of prospects, ages, 
change of rate, size of family, old inm- 
surance, etc.” 

Mr. McCobb said that his agency 
has kept a commission control or 
work sheet ever since 1932. 

“All of our agency force,” said he, 
“feel that these record sheets do more 
to keep us on our toes than anything 
else. Each man in the agency keeps 
it, recording time spent selling, of 
fice work, study, the kind of prospects 
called on, the number of new pro® 
pects secured, and each month ou 
general agent points out as a result 
of this record, where improvement 
could be made. We are all convinced 
that our production is in direct pre 
portion to the hours we work and the 
calls we make.” 
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Tells Some Motivating 
Stories 


“Men do not buy as much in terms 
of needs as of wants,” said Daniel J. 
O’Brien of Des Moines, discussing 
Motivation in Selling. “Pressure which 
makes the prospect want life insur- 
ance so badly that he must sign the 
application comes not from the out- 
side, but from within. It may be called 
the pressure of ideas, presented in 
such a Way as to arouse the emotions 
based on love of family, pride, desire 
for approval, following leadership, 
possession, or fear of loss. Stories of 
life insurance in action give us an op- 
portunity to present such ideas as 
those suggested. A good motivating 
story will serve to not only avoid a 
flat contradiction which might be the 
result of a direct answer, but will 
give the prospect a way out of his 
objection. Some of them want that 
way out, because an objection usually 
means ‘Show me!’” 

Some of the motivating material o1 
tools used by Mr. O’Brien are news- 
paper clippings, letters from prominent 
policyholders and beneficiaries, a poli 
cy on the agent’s own life similar to 
the one being discussed with the pros 
pect, also photographs illustrating the 
things that men hope for, such as a 
family secure from want, young peo- 
ple in college, the delights of life in- 
surance in retirement years and ex- 
amples of what other men have done 
in arranging their life insurance 
programs. 


New Hobby Leads to New 
Prospects 


Tom Bouck, Akron, Ohio, repre- 
sentative of the Ralph W. Hoyer Gen- 
eral Agency in Columbus, cultivated a 
new hobby in order to widen his field 
of prospects. Searching about for a 
means of prospecting, Mr. Bouck de- 
cided that he should increase the circle 
of his friends. Having no taste for 
joining clubs and lodges, he decided to 
g0 in intensively for golf, which he 
had played for only a few years and 
oly spasmodically. 

“It had been my observation in 
golf,” said Mr. Bouck, “that the aver- 
age business and professional man 
rarely, if ever, had an opportunity to 
play with what might be termed an 
‘expert.’ My motive in increasing my 
golfing skill was to take advantage of 


this situation to the extent that I 
would be welcome in any golfing circle. 

“IT have always felt that the ‘per- 
sonal equation’ is the most important 
phase of any selling transaction and 
it is my constant aim to develop this 
in my golfing associations. I always 
make it a point to mention the fact 
that I make my living selling life in- 
surance, but never take advantage of 
any contact to suggest or mention 
purchase of insurance while playing 
golf. This means that I have a wealth 
of prospects to call upon who know 
me well enough to call me by my first 
name and it is not necessary to ex- 
plain my business. They ask me in 
and not why I am there. I also develop 
the friendship of golf club employees, 
solicit their business, and encourage 
them to recommend prospects. Natu- 
rally I do not confine all of my playing 
to one club. I follow the newspapers 
for new leads and familiarize myself 
with names through the publishing 
of scores and other golfing achieve- 
ments. As a consequence, when in- 
troduced to a new prospect I usually 
remark to him about his past per- 


formance. This, of course, helps en- 
hance his feeling of respect and 
friendship for me.” 


Young Man Sells Persons 
In Own Age Group 


John Gavron of Jacksonville, 
Florida, is a young man who works 
among persons of about his own age. 
He told the Selling Round Table that 
when he entered life insurance two 
years ago, he decided that his best 
prospects were couples who were 
about to be married, who had just 
recently married, couples who were 
about to have a child, or who re- 
cently had one, couples who were buy- 
ing a home under a mortgage ar- 
rangement. 

“The names of these people are 
available through many sources,” said 
Mr. Gavron. “I have formed the habit 
of closely following the daily news- 
papers for items about recent mar- 
riages, showers or parties given for 
a bride or groom, and the names of 
those attending these parties. Often 
I see the names of persons I know and 
get all the information I need about 
the groom and sometimes an intro- 
duction to him. These names go on 
my prospect cards weekly, containing 
all the information I have been able 
to secure.” 
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Green Mlanstons: 


S UCH is the title of a famed book by W. H. Hud- 


son. And such are the “houses of protection” 


designed by the life underwriter, vendor of 
“Money for Future Delivery” or, as the slangsters 


would call it, “long green.” 


Of all shades of green this is the most com- 


forting, especially to widows, fatherless children, 
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THE EgurrasBLe Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNrtTep States, New YORK 


During the last World War before the entry of the United States, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society inserted a war clause in new policies 
issued to foreign-born applicants and in new policies issued to others where 
circumstances indicated that they might travel or reside in a war zone. 
These clauses were modified from time to time as occasion required and 
after the war was over they were cancelled. 

In view of existing conditions abroad The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has decided again to use a war clause in policies issued to all 
foreign-born applicants—men and women—at all regular insurance ages, 
namely, 10 and over (excluding the Juvenile Policy). The general pro- 
visions of the war clause will exclude, for five years, death while in naval 
or military service except service with the armed forces of the United 
States; and will exclude, for two years, death directly or indirectly from 
war while not in such service. These restrictions apply, however, only 
while the insured is outside the Continental United States. A separate 
travel clause will also be used in other cases where appropriate, excluding 
for two years death directly or indirectly as a result of war. Copies of 
the two clauses are below. 

This action represents the Equitable's present position and would be 
subject to such modifications as may be warranted by the future. The 
Society will, as always, review each application as submitted and take 
such action as appears in its judgment to be appropriate. In writing new 
business it will not be necessary to make any reference on the applica- 
tion to war or travel clauses but policies issued with these riders will be 
subject to a signed form on delivery. Note particularly that in no case 
will settlement be accepted on such policies unless all delivery requirements 
have been fulfilled. 

The application of the war and travel clauses will serve to protect the 
interests of The Equitable and its policyholders, and yet the provisions 
of the clauses are not drastic in scope. They will be recognized as in line 
with the traditional attitude of the Society to proceed carefully in all 
~ >" ee and thereby operate advantageously and for the benefit 
of all. 


Endorsed on This Policy At Its Date of Issue 

Death under any of the following circumstances is a risk not assumed 
by the Society under this policy: (a) death of the Insured within five 
years from the Date of Issue of this policy from any cause while in the 
service, outside the Continental United States, or any military, naval or 
air force other than of the United States, (b) death of the Insured within 
two years from the Date of Issue of this policy as a result, directly or 
indirectly, of war, while the Insured is outside the Continental United 
States and is not in the service of any military, naval or air force. 

In such an event the Society's liability shall be limited to the payment 
to the person entitled to receive the first payment on account of the 
proceeds of this policy of a single sum equal to the premiums actually 
paid under this policy increased by the cash value of any Dividend 
Additions and by the amount of any Dividend Accumulations and de- 
creased by any indebtedness (including interest due or accrued) to the 
Society against this policy. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. 





Endorsed on This Policy At Its Date of Issue: 

Death of the Insured within two years from the Date of Issue of this 
policy as a result, directly or indirectly, of war while the Insured is 
outside the Continental United States, is a risk not assumed under this 
policy. In such an event the Society's liability shall be limited to the 
payment to the person entitled to receive the first payment on account 
of the proceeds of this policy of a single sum equal to the premiums 
actually paid under this policy. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. 





















Life Insurance on 


Children 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has is- 
sued to its field force a new rate card 
for Insurance on Children. The new 


1939. 

The new policy will be in full bene- 
fit from age 5 in all states in which 
the Philadelphia Life does business 
with the exception of New Jersey. 
Policies will be issued ages 0 to 14. 
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The Philadelphia Life Insurance 


rates will become effective Nov. 1. 


Western and Southern 
War Risk Clause 

MILITARY AND NAVAL SER- 
VICE—In the event the insured dies 
whi'e in military or naval service in 
time of war, the liability of the com- 
pany shall be limited to the amount 
of the premiums paid on this policy, 
with interest thereon at the rate of 
three and one-half per cent (34%%) 


per annum. 



















































Companies Are Adopting 
War Clauses 

In the two boxes on these page 
appear specimen copies of war clauses 
which have been adopted by two life 
insurance companies. Many com. 
panies have not as yet adopted a war 
clause but most are contemplating 
such a move. 

The war clause will be used on 
policies issued to residents of the 
United States but who are citizens 
of one of the warring countries, or it 
may be applied to citizens of the 
United States if there is any likeli- 
hood of their exposing themselves to 
a war hazard outside the United 
States, either through enlistment in 
the service of foreign countries or 
through foreign travel. 

In the event of death within five 
years while in naval or military ser- 
vice, except with the armed forces of 
the United States, or death within 
two years, directly or indirectly from 
war while not in such service, liability 
is limited to return of premiums paid. 


Aetna Life War Clause 

The war clause of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn, 
is reprinted below. This clause has 
been filed with the various Insurance 
Departments in the United States 
and is now being used in those states 
where it has been approved. 

The Aetna does not propose to 
place this rider upon all policies, but 
simply to use it in selected case 
where they would not otherwise a 
sume the risk. 

There is a possibility that there maj 
be some changes in this clause in the 
near future. 

This Policy is issued and accepted 
upon the express agreement that 
death of the insured either (1) within 
two years after the date of issue @ 
this Policy as a result, directly or it 
directly, of a state of war or insurret 
tion outside the continental limits of 
the United States of America or the 
Dominion of Canada, or (2) within 
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five years after the date of issue of 
this Policy as a result, directly or in- 
directly, of engaging outside of the 
continental limits of the United States 
of America or the Dominion of Can- 
ada in military or naval service (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, military 
or naval aviation) in time of war, is 
a risk not assumed hereunder; and, 
anything in this Policy to the con- 
amount 
payable under this Policy by reason 
of the death of the insured in either 
such case shall be limited to a single 


trary notwithstanding, the 


sum equal to the premiums paid here- 
on less any indebtedness to the Com- 
pany hereon, and, if a participating 
policy, less any dividends which have 
been paid in cash, applied to the pay- 
ment of any premium or withdrawn. 


Status of Other Companies 


Status of other life insurance com- 
panies in regard to the war clause: 

American National, Tex.—Consider- 
ation now being given to war clause, 
but so far no action taken. 

Bankers 
preparation and should be available 
within a week. 

Conr&cticut General, Conn.—Tenta- 
tive war clause drafted but will not 


Life, lowa—In course of 


be available for two or three weeks. 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn.—No de- 
cision, 
Equitable Life, Iowa—Drafting a 


which will not become a 
part of every policy issued, but only 
a part of the policies on which a war 
hazard exist at the present time, for 
instance, in the case of aliens who 
might be called to the service of the 
nations at war. 

General American, Mo.—Do not in- 
tend to adopt a war clause. Special 
tases will be given special treatment. 

Life Insurance 
gina—No decision. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 


war clause 


Company of Vir- 


No decision as yet. Probably adopt a 
war clause in a month or two. 

Mutual Benefit, New Jersey—No 
decision. Awaiting results of the 
conference between committees of the 








THe GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or America, New YORK 


In order that The Guardian Life may continue to issue insurance on 
applicants who are residents of the United States but citizens of the 
countries which are at war without exposing ourselves to the abnormal 
hazard involved if they should return for war service, the clause shown 
below, Form 39-RI1, limiting liability in event of death as a result of a 
state of warfare or as a result of military or naval service in time of war, 
has been adopted for use where indicated. 

The Guardian Life contemplate using this war clause for the present 
on all new policies issued to citizens of the warring nations, and on new 
policies issued to applicants who are citizens of other countries, including 
United States citizens, if it appears that there is any likelihood of their 
exposing themselves to a war hazard outside the United States, either 
through enlistment in the service of foreign countries or foreign travel. 
Existing policies will, of course, not be affected in any way. 

The exclusion clause limits the Company's liability to a return of premi- 
ums if death occurs during the first two years as a result of a state of 
warfare outside the continental limits of the United States or if death 
occurs during the first five years as a result of military or naval service 
outside the continental limits of the United States. There is no limitation 
of liability on account of warfare or military or naval service within the 
continental United States, so that an applicant who does not leave the 
United States will not be affected by such a clause attached to his policy. 

In the case of foreign born applicants who are United States citizens, 
a statement, signed by the applicant, should be submitted showing the 
date on which the applicant became a United States citizen and sufficient 
particulars to enable verification of the statement, such as the name of 
the court which issued his citizenship papers or of the court which issued his 
father's citizenship papers, if the applicant was a minor when his father 
became a citizen. Otherwise, there is a likelihood that the policy will be 
issued with an exclusion clause or action will be delayed pending receipt 
of proof of citizenship. 

It is not contemplated that the war clause will be made general unless 
future developments in the war situation make it appear advisable to 
take such action. 

Where the war clause is used, policies will be issued subject to execu- 
tion by the applicant on delivery of the policy of an application amend- 








Amendment of Application to Request Provision for Limitation of Liability 
in Event of Death as a Result of a State of Warfore or as a 
Result of Military or Naval Service in Time of War. 

| hereby amend my application to The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, dated Oct. 12, 1939, and apply for a policy containing the 
following provision: 

Limitation of Liability in Event of Death as the Result of a State of 

Werfare or as a Result of Military or Naval Service in Time of War. 

lf within two years after the date of issue of this policy, the Insured 
shall die as a direct or indirect result of a State of Warfare outside the 
boundaries of the continental United States; or if within five years after 
the date of issue of this policy, the Insured shall die as a direct or indirect 
result of engaging in military or naval service in time of war outside the 
boundaries of the continental United States, then, in either case the 
insurance under this policy, including the Supplemental Agreement, if any, 
providing for Family Income or Family-Income Maintenance benefits, shall 
be limited to a sum equal to the premiums thereon which have been 
paid to and received by the Company. 

| agree that this amendment shall form part of the application referred 
to, and that a copy hereof shall be attached to the policy as a part 
of said application, and that in order to make such provision effective, 
the provision in the policy beginning “This Policy is Free from Restric- 
tions" shall be deleted and the provision in the policy entitled “Incon- 
testability" shall be amended by inserting the words “except as to 
limitation of liability in event of death as a result of military or naval 
service in time of war" after the words “Except for non-payment of 
premiums.” 

| further understand that if the policy as issued contains any pro- 
vision for additional benefit in event of death due to accidental means 
or any provision for benefits.in event of total and permanent disability, the 
respective provisions and exclusions in the policy with respect to such 
benefits are not in any way changed by this amendment or any endorse- 
ment of the policy made as the result of this amendment. 





commissioners and companies. 
New York Life, N. Y.—No decision. 
Muttial, Phila., Pa.—No de- 


Penn 
cision. 
State 





Mutual, Mass.—No decision. 


cision. 


companies. 








Travelers Insurance, Conn.—No de- 
Awaiting results of the con- 
ference between committees of the in- 
surance commissioners and insurance 
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Taxation 


Tax Burden Mounting 
Inexorably 


The ballooning of national and 
state taxes during the past three 
decades, and its effect on life insur- 
ance and, more specifically, on the 
policyholder, occupied A. H. Kemp, 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
in his address before the American 
Life Convention at Chicago. 

“Like the creeping tide of the 
ocean,” said Mr. Kemp, “the progres- 
sive encroachment of taxation upon 
the uplands of national wealth has 
been as steady as it is alarming. From 
a modest base in 1908 when the Fed- 
eral Government collected $543,000,- 
000 in taxes, the rise over the succeed- 
ing 30 years mounted inexorably, 
until at the end of 1937 we find the 
national government extracting a 
total of $5,476,700,000 in aggregate 
levies; and the end was not then. Ex- 
pressed in terms of relative popula- 
tion, this means that the per capita 
tax has ballooned more than 700 per 
cent from $6.09 to $43.81.” 

As for the tax on life insurance, 
said Mr. Kemp; “If we total all dis- 
bursements paid by life insurance 
companies this past year, including 
operating expense, payments to poli- 
cyholders and their beneficiaries, and 
then add to that the increase in 
reserves required by law, guarantee- 
ing fulfillment of the policy contracts, 
and deduct this sum from aggregate 
receipts, thereby obtaining a net in- 
come on the basis of the early Federal 
Income Tax Act, we find that of the 
net income remaining we have paid 
a tax aggregating substantially 40 

cent—and in many cases even 
more.” 

That the policyholder understands 
this situation and comprehends what 
is happening to the premium dollar 
he pays, was doubted by Mr. Kemp. 

“I am persuaded,” he continued, 
“that the future of life insurance, 
over the next swing of the economic 
cycle, lies in its service to the man 
or woman of average means. For 
more than a generation insurance has 
served the average citizen as is evi- 
denced by the average sized life in- 
surance policy. It is therefore natur- 
al that we express an increasingly 
practical concern over the tendency to 
remove, through the operation of 
taxes, the opportunity of these aver- 
age people to acquire life insurance 
for their protection and security. I 
can almost say, in the current ver- 
nacular, that we can assume a ‘man- 
date’ to perform this public duty.” 
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Departmental 


Underwriting 


Term Expectancy Plans 


Of Recent Origin 


To meet conditions that followed 
the collapse of the stock market a 
decade ago, with consequent financial 
instability on the part of numerous 
policyholders, several companies made 
available the Term Expectancy Plan 
of low premium insurance which 
might well be called a semi-perma- 
nent form of life insurance protec- 
tion. These plans, said John R. Ward, 
assistant secretary, United States 
Life, before the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters, meeting recently 
in Kansas City, Mo., are generally 
written for the period of the appli- 
cant’s average life expectancy, with 
conversion privileges available up to 
within five years prior to expiration 
of the expectancy period. 

The major advantage of this form 
of insurance, he said, is flexibility 





én EMBLEM of.a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/ 1OWA 


HOME OFFICER « DES MOINES 


also a major factor in the underwrit- 
ing of applications for it. Term ex- 
pectancy contracts, including as they 
do the privilege of adjustment or con- 
version at a fairly high age, should 
not, in Mr. Ward’s opinion, be granted 
to any applicant who is borderline or 
substandard. 

Possibly a solution to issuing term 
expectancy on a substandard basis 
might be to shorten the conversion 
period, he continued. 
periods running to within five years 
of normal expectancy on lives that 
are not considered “normal” at time 


Conversion 


of issue might well be graded down- 
ward. 


Management 


Changes in Financial 
Statement Urged 


Limitation to the “convention” form 
of statement is unnecessary, but 
“rather should we make full use of 
our ingenuity to devise forms which 
will be most helpful to officers and 
directors,” declared Clinton O. Shep- 
herd, associate actuary of the Trav- 
elers, in a talk before the recent New 
York meeting of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. 

Advocating a simplification of the 
asset page by eliminating the classi- 
fications “ledger,” “non-ledger” and 
“non-admitted assets,” Mr. Shepherd 
urged the companies to get away from 
statements of income and disburse- 
ments and to substitute statements of 
earned income and incurred expense 
such as are well known in other lines 
of business. 

“The new form of Gain and Loss 
Exhibit, effective for 1939, which ac- 
counts for surplus changes by using 
‘Increase in Reserves,’ points the 
way to the form of statement which 
should be used,” Mr. Shepherd con- 
tinued. “Most of our aversion to the 
use of such an item as ‘Increase in 
Reserves’ is due to confusion of 
thought. Calculation of the proper 
amount of reserve for a life insurance 
company is a highly technical process, 
but the reserve itself is not different 
in nature from other reserves, such 
as are found in the statements of in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns. We 
should accept the verdict of actuaries 
as to amounts just as we accept the 
verdict of other experts in industrial 
businesses.” 
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Digest 


Investment 


Isolated Real Estate 
Exchange Debated 


With the exception of a few large 
scale low cost housing projects, there 
is no evidence that during the many 
years just past any life insurance 
company has intentionally acquired 
real estate except for home office pur- 
poses, declared Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
president of the Bankers National 
Life, Montclair, N. J., in an address 
before the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention last week 
at Chicago. “On the other hand,” he 
continued, “it appears that for sev- 
eral decades past, and particularly in 
the last one, much real estate has 
been unintentionally acquired by the 
life insurance companies. It appears 
further that, so long as the companies 
continue to lend money on real estate, 
so long will they continue to acquire 
real estate for other than home office 
purposes.” 

Even in the best of times, Mr. 
Lounsbury commented, foreclosures 
will result, with the consequence that 
the companies are in the real estate 
business: owning, managing and sell- 
ing properties. For one or more of 
a number of reasons, companies have 
in the past spread their mortgage 
loans over relatively wide territories 
and this led to the acquisition of real 
estate scattered over a wide range of 
territory. Isolated properties, in turn, 
brought in their train important prob- 
lems of good management and close 
supervision. 

A discussion of the subject of scat- 
tered properties owned by life com- 
panies in May of this year with some 
of the officials of the Financial Sec- 
tion led to the suggestion that it might 
be possible to improve the situation 
if a means could be found under which 
exchanges of isolated properties could 
be made by and between life insurance 
companies and thereby bring all or 
nearly all of the holdings of any one 
company within an area where good 
management could be provided at a 
reasonable cost. 

An exchange of letters on the sub- 
ject followed between Mr. Lounsbury 
and the insurance commissioners of 
the various states. Mr. Lounsbury 
outlined the problem and set up two 
basic conditions for its solution. 
These conditions were: first, that the 





Ralph R. Lounsbury 


making of such exchanges be made 
legal, and second, that such restric- 
tions and regulations be set up as to 
insure that the exchanges were made 
on a fair basis to both parties. 


Administration 
Solution Found to End 
High Lapsation 


An analysis of the relation of the 
home office to the field organization 


was presented the American Life 
Convention at its Chicago meeting 
last week by Leo P. Rock, president 
of the Monumental Life, Baltimore, in 
which he discussed the needs of man- 
agement and the best course it could 
take toward establishing the field or- 
ganization on a competent, lucrative 
and constructive basis. 

The Monumental Life, said Mr. 
Rock, had made a study of the differ- 
ent causes for lapsation and the per- 
sistency of Industrial business issued, 
with its findings being that a large 
percentage of its agents were travel- 
ing in a vicious circle, submitting 
business of a poor quality with little 
or no possibility of premium payments 
being continued, rewriting lapsed 
cases where the financial condition 
in the home had not improved. The 
main cause for the excessive lapse was 
in most cases entirely the fault of 
the agent. 

The solution to this problem, con- 
tinued Mr. Rock, was to adopt a 
method which would relieve the agent 
of the responsibility for passing or 
declining the applicant 

The best solution which presented 
itself was to have some one other than 
the agent or assistant manager in- 
spect each applicant and report his 
findings, on the back of the Indus- 
trial application, direct to the under- 
writing department. This led, in 
turn, to the establishment of the 
application inspection department 
which has had a favorable effect on 
several phases of the business, the 
most important of which was the re- 
duction in turnover of personnel and 
also of loss per termination, plus 
reduced mortality and a more favor- 
able retention of new business. 
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Thirty-fourth Annual Statement, December 31, 1938 


Insurance in force 


$704,193,732.00 





Operating from 


Industrial and Ordinary 


Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The following changes in industrial agency management, 
effective October 2, have been announced by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. Niels M. Olsen, man- 
ager at Roxbury, Mass., has retired and been succeeded by 
Fred J. Carr, former manager at Waterbury, Conn. Arthur 
L. Wholey went from New Britain, Conn., where he has 
been manager, to the management of the Waterbury agen- 
cy. Emilio G. Coppola, assistant manager at Providence, 
R. I., moved to New Britain, Conn., as manager. C. H. R. 
Spinney has retired as manager at Quincy, Mass., being 
succeeded by Homer C. Wadman, former field supervisor. 
Retirement is also announced of Joan P. McCool, manager 
of Philadelphia 2, who has been succeeded by E. J. Lewel- 
lyn, formerly manager of Pittsburgh 2. M. Paul Eckhardt, 
assistant manager at Philadelphia 3, has become manager 
at Pittsburgh 2. A new district office has been opened at 
Torrington, Conn., managed by James P. Sloane, formerly 
assistant manager at New Haven. A detached office at 
Bristo’", Conn., formerly under New Britain, is now in- 
cluded under Torrington. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in that city, reports that paid-for business of his of- 
fice of the company for September was $633,635, as com- 
pared with $1,247,045 in September, 1938. For the year 
to date the paid-for business amounted to $9,781,359, as 
compared with $13,918,509 for the same period in 1938. 

Pat M. Ryan, for many years a successful fieldman of 
the company and recently supervisor and unit manager 
for the Murrell Brothers agency in Los Angeles, has been 
appointed general agent at Minneapolis for the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., effective October 2. Mr. Ryan 
succeeds Howard E. Wharton of the Mutual Benefit home 
office, who has been managing agent since the retirement 
of the former general agent in Ju:y, 1937. Mr. Wharton 
does not care to remain permanently in Minneapolis, and 
he is accordingly returning to the home office where he will 
assume the duties of assistant comptroller, an office to 
which he has been appointed by the board of directors. His 
duties at the home office will include the study of agency 
office methods and procedures along with auditing func- 





tions. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total paid- 
for business for September of $1,761,624, as compared with 
$956,469 for September, 1938. The total paid-for business 
for the first nine months of 1939 is $16,038,734, as com- 
pared with $12,248,586 for the corresponding period in 1938. 

The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
New York reports paid-for business for the month of Sep- 
tember $637,461, as compared with $501,797 for Septem- 
ber, 1938, also a gain in paid life insurance for the year. 

The appointment of J. Gordon Reddy as general agent 
for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. in New Or- 
leans, La., has been announced by A. L. Dern, vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies. Mr. Reddy’s appointment 


became effective October 1; he has represented the Lin- 
coln National Life in New Orleans for the past nine years. 

Following the resignation of Chares D. Bubar as gen- 
eral agent at San Antonio, the State Mutual Life of Massa- 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


chusetts has redivided the Texas field into two territories, 
Morris Brownlee, general agent at Houston, will have 
charge of the southern half of the state, including San 
Antonio. H. Taad Childre, general agent at Dal as, will 
have supervision over the northern half of Texas. Mr. 
Bubar has joined the San Antonio agency of the Indianapo- 
lis Life. 

Joseph M. Gantz, general agent of the Pacific Mutua! 
Life Insurance Co. in Cincinnati, has announced that his 
two brothers, David M. and Harry S. Gantz, who have 
been associated with the agency since 1931, have now been 
joined with him in formal partnership. 





















| AS I LIVE 








“target over the handsome convention issue of the or- 
ganization bulletin put out by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, in which the Quaker City 
agents reaily went to town with their bid for the 1940 
convention of the N.A.L.U., I felt an immediate urge to 
say something nice about good old Philadelphia. I once 
before said something nice about a local issue, not mean- 
ing a magazine, and got myself pretty well slapped around 
the ears, by remote control, from the city of Cleveland; 
good old Cleveland, too, the city which currently vies with 
the city of lost baseball hopes as host town for next year’s 
However, the proof that someone in Cleveland 


more than compensated 


meeting. 
could read—-my column, I mean 
for the loss of friendships I had never formed among 
fellows I later found to be real fine people. So, perhaps, 
if I continue to keep this piece in its present degree of 
incoherency, no one except myself will be able to determine 
just what I am trying to say, and thus no one be offended. 
I might admit, in passing, that I am over-confident, if 
anything, in my ability to maintain even the most advanced 
degree of incoherency at the drop of a new autumn felt 
hat. Or, to strike a personal note, the drop of a brown 
one with wide brim that I bought early in November last 
year at the corner of Broadway and Fortieth Street in 
New York. It might well be that, as long as I have prom- 
ised to go laudatory on the city that made Red Grange 
famous, I should say I bought, or even purchased, the 
hat at the corner of Market and That I cannot 
do, because it has been several years since I was neal 
Market and Broad and, to be accurate, I do not believe 
now that there is any such address. Accuracy in reporting, 
as every schoolboy probably doubts in this day and age, i§ 


Broad. 


a first principle always with men of the press 
ell 


Lies get along with the theme I shall have to start ata 
point back in the early thirties, when nearly everyone 
engaged in this business was yelling, “Lookit (and they 
would point to long tables of statistics), we are not a 
other men. Life insurance sales are still right up there!” 
More likely than not, this remark would be followed with 
a more studied and more dignified phrase or two about 
the entire thing being based on mental attitude and with 
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D THE FIELD 


The J. Bruce McWhinney agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life at Newark, N. J., paid for $1,493,410 in the 
first nine months of this year, a gain of more than $500,000 
over the same period in 1938. 

The United States Life Insurance Co. of New York has 
appointed James F. MacGrath, Jr., as a general agent in 
New York City and vicinity. Mr. MacGrath has been with 
the company as field supervisor since January, 1938. 

George A. Specht has been appointed general agent in 
Minneapolis of the National Life of Vermont in Minne- 


apolis 
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By Frank Ellington 


a sage observation that as soon as public confidence was 
estored, the country would again go forward in the 
L. & B. (plural) manner. Well, at this period in world 
history. nearly everyone connected with the Chilton or- 
ganization was told that the plant was moving down to 
Philadelphia, and would we like to tag along. We would, 
but for months after I found myself in a minority of 
transplanted New Yorkers who could honestly answer the 
stock question, “How do you like Philly?” with anything 
ipproaching enthusiastic approval. 


3 would be hard to say just exactly what it was that 
made me like the town, except that I will have to be 
obvious and say that I liked the friendliness of the life 
nsurance agents and home office executives there. I can 
be still more obvious, and say that I was vastly intrigued 
yy the very moderate rental price on a seven-room house 
within walking distance of the office, and with the utte: 
ibandon with which those Sixtieth Street produce mer- 
chants would throw provender at you for almost anything 
you cared to pay them. When in Philly next year, don’t 
forget to get up into that neighborhood late Saturday 
nights for your tomatoes and fresh green corn. You will 
be amazed. I might say, also, that I liked Dennis Dunn’s 
place right nearby—but, no, that might not look just 
right. Or, I could say that I liked their wide, clean boule- 
vards and those quaint little narrow downtown streets 
where Bob Sheehan damn near got murdered by a street 
prowler late one evening. Goodness, no! I don’t mean 
that, either. Well, just take my word for it. Philadelphia 
is a nice town, and as a suburban New York hick, I found 
I was a gross exaggeration that they take the side- 
walks in every night and shoot mail carriers on cloudy 


_— [LESS my last sentence will be a good lead int 
one of the best features about the subject city. I like 
simple things and lived for a time in Philly’s own suburbs. 
They ar unsurpassed for beauty and convenience by any 
city I have ever traveled in, and I have traveled in no less 
than three. And their sandlot baseball is the finest to be 
found anywhere. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


George D. Covell, who has been field assistant of the 
life, accident and group departments at the Travelers’ 
branch office at Yonkers, N. Y., since July 1, 1936, has been 
appointed manager of the same office. Two men have been 
appointed field assistants for the Travelers: Vincent O. 
Wilde, of Brook-yn, N. Y., will work from the Brooklyn 
branch office, and Ross M. Snyder, of Middletown, Ohio, 
will work from the Dayton branch office. Both men will be 
associated with the life, accident and group departments. 

The National Life & Accident of Nashville has appointed 
M. L. Downey as manager of District 1 at Fort Worth, suc- 
ceeding E. J. Wernette, who has been transferred to San 
Antonio. Mr. Downey, who will be associated with B. A. 
Barnes, manager of District 2 at Fort Worth, formerly was 
manager at Ok!:ahoma City for the National Life & Acci- 
dent for fourteen months and prior to that time was 
manager at Beaumont for twelve years. He is a past pres- 
ident of the Beaumont Association of Life Underwriters. 

Earl O. Dunlap, assistant actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, has been appointed by the board of 
directors a third vice-president of that company. He will 
have supervision over the accounting and auditing systems 
and related functions. 

Latest addition to the home office staff of the United 
States Life Insurance Co. was announced by Agency Super- 
intendent Richard R. Rhodebeck, in the person of Alfred H. 
Winston, Jr., who joined the agency department of that 
company on October 2. He will serve as assistant to Mr. 
Rhodebeck in the details of agency development. 

Harry Griffiths has been appointed branch manager for 
central Texas for the ordinary department of the Amer- 
ican National of Galveston, with headquarters at Austin. 
Mr. Griffiths resigned recently as manager of the Houston 
agency of the Southland Life, after three years of service 
in that capacity, to return to Austin, where he had former- 
ly lived for several years. 

C. L. Simmons, formerly assistant manager for the 
Southwestern Life in the Abilene territory, has been trans- 
ferred to Ty‘er as assistant manager for East Texas. The 
East Texas branch, under Manager O. G. Rowland, has 
moved into new and larger quarters. 

Hill Montague, Jr., of Richmond, Va., has been elected 
a director of the Connecticut Mutual Life for a period of 
two years. Mr. Montague is secretary of the Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia. 

David Burnham has been appointed district manager for 
Waco and surrounding counties for the Equitable Life of 
New York. He will have offices in the Superior Building. 

Ulmer Ward has taken charge of the Sacramento office 
of the Postal Union Life as general manager. 

The Western States Life of Dallas has appointed Joe 
Dee Calloway as supervisor for North Texas, with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth. Lex B. Morris has been named 
supervisor for the company at Bryan. 

B. Pete Starnes, who has been in charge of the Sweet- 
water district office for the Great American Life of San 
Antonio since 1932, has been advanced to field manager, 
with headquarters at Abilene. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Nearly 400 leaders in ‘ife insurance circles from all parts 
of the United States and Canada attended a reception and 
dinner recently in honor of Charles J. Zimmerman, who 
was elected president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at the Golden Jubilee convention at St. Louis. 
The reception was given by the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, and William M. Houze, chairman of 
the general agents’ and managers’ division, was chairman 
of the general committee on arrangements. Principal 
speaker at the dinner was Alexander E. Patterson, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutua’ Life Insurance Co., formerly 
of Chicago and former president of the National Associa- 
tion. Philip B. Hobbs, agency manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, was toastmaster. 

At the request of John A. Lloyd, insurance superinten- 
dent of Ohio and chairman of the life insurance committee 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents has named a 





WE'VE THE WILL TO TRY, AND THE WAY TO WIN! 


we enjoy true protection and peace of mind 
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This stirring declaration of faith appeared in The Saturday Evening Post—October 7th issue) 
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We have pooled those savings into one great 


protecting fund. Under wise and conservative 


management, we have seen that fund grow appeal to you as one in which you may partici 
dollars. Our shares pate to mutual advantage — yours and ours 
to our loved ones, If you would know more about us, we refer 


live, to make us independent in our old age one of our 700,000 members and is our ap 
We are the Northwestern Mutual. 
For 81 years, through war and 
epidemic, boom and depression, we 


have grown steadily in strength and 





committee to confer with Mr. Lloyd’s committee and a 
group from the American Life Convention in the question 
of war clauses in life insurance policies. Mr. Edward §, 
Rhodes is chairman of the committee. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters has re. 
ceived nearly thirty requests from business groups, clubs, 
parent-teachers associations and others for showings of 
the Institute film “Yours Truly, Ed Graham.” Miss Joy 
M. Luidens, association executive secretary, reports that 
on some days the fim will be shown as many as three 
times. 

Dr. Miller McClintock, chief executive of the Traffic 
Audit Bureau, Inc., will discuss the effects that changes ip 
population bear to advertising at the convention of the 
Life Advertisers Association in Detroit, October 16-18. 

Harold T. Patterson was named president of the Life 
Insurance and Trust Council of Atlanta, Ga., September 
28, succeeding Frank M. Akers, Jr. Other officers elected 
were W. Stanton Hale, vice-president; Carroll Payne Jones, 
secretary, and Holcombs T. Greene, treasurer. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


P in White Plains, N. Y., there is a new set-up in 

the Bush & Heartfield general agency of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. Roland A. Bush has taken over 
the sole management of the agency following the resig- 
nation of Charles B. Heartfield, co-general agent since 
May 9, 1932. Mr. 
Heartfield is re- 
tiring from the 
life insurance 
business and will 
enter that of ice 
cream manufac- 
turing in Norfolk 
associated with 
his brother, who 
heads Malverne 
Dairies, a Wash- 
ington corpora- 
tion. Mr. Bush, 
after graduation 
from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1915 
and employment 
by the Strath- 
more Paper Com- 
pany, saw consid- 
erable action dur- 
ing the World 
War. He was 
sent to Canada to 
serve with the Royal Flying Corps, and in 1918 went 
overseas with the 139th Aero Squadron. Transferred to 
the 12th Squadron, he served four months on the battle- 
field, and at the time of the Armistice was in a con- 
valescent hospital on the Riviera. He entered the life 
insurance business with the T. R. Fell agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at New York and later was 
transferred to Pittsfield, Mass., as district agent under 
Springfield. Selling $120,000 in his first year, his per- 
sonal production peak was in 1928 when he wrote 54 
lives for $777,000. Married and having four children, 
Mr. Bush lives in Port Chester, N. Y. 





Roland A. Bush 


UCH beefsteck was consumed at the second annual 
M steak dinner of the Leyendecker-Schnur agency of the 
Guardian Life recently at the Hotel Riverside Plaza, New York 
City. About 100 friends and associates of Managers Clarence 
Leyendecker and Jerry Schnur in the New York metropolitan 
field were present, as were also home office officials, including 
Assistant Vice-President James Scott; Underwriting Secretary 
Edward Ruge; Assistant Actuary J. L. Cameron; Assistant 
Medical Director David C. Roberts, and Director of Publicity 
J. C. Slattery. Presentation of a portfolio of applications 
aggregating well over $500,000 was made to Mr. Schnur 
marking his twentieth year in the business. 


NOTHER appointment of note in the New York 

area was that of James F. McGrath, Jr., as gen- 

eral agent for the United States Life. A well-known 

producer who has been with the U. S. Life since Jan- 

vary, 1938, Mr. McGrath will open a suite of offices on 

the newly modernized seventh floor of the company’s 
home office building. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The field force of the Guardian Life of New York on 
October 2 launched a specia! production campaign honor- 
ing President Carl Heye on his completion of fifty years of 
service with the company. It will continue for fifty work- 
ing days, concluding on December 1. A minimum objective 
of fifteen paid lives, or $50,000 paid volume, written during 
the campaign and paid for by December 28 has been estab- 
lished for every producer. 

Business associates of Frazar B. Wilde, president of the 
Connecticut General Life, greeted him at an assembly 
meeting in the company auditorium recently to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his service with the company. 

Julian Price, president of the Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N.C., has been named by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as a member of its insur- 
ance committee. 

Walter D. Cross, assistant manager of agencies, and 
Ernest A. Farrington, agency assistant of the Provident 
Mutual Life, who are visiting Pacific Coast agencies of the 
company, will be honor guests at a luncheon meeting for 
all members of the James H. Cowles general agency at 
Los Angeles, October 24. : 

Robert W. Huntington, chairman of the board of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford, will observe the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his service with the company on No- 
vember 5. Mr. Huntington is the dean of local ‘ife execu- 
tives. The occasion will be appropriately observed. 

Tae Postal Union Life Insurance Co. has designated 
October as “William R. Malone Month” in honor of the 
president of the company. Agents who meet the qualifica- 
tion requirements will be the guests of the company at a 
luncheon at the Jonathan Club, Los Ange’es, November 5. 

Continental American field men are engaged during 
October in what the company calls “the biggest anniver- 
sary celebration in Continental American history.” At the 
end of the month, thirty-two representatives will be chosen 
to become members of the Founders Club on the basis of 
their paid production during October. 

All members of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
field force are celebrating October, 1939, as Dern Month 
in honor of A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of agen- 
cies. “A 100% agency force for a 100% agency leader,” 
is the slogan for Dern Month. 

The Home State Life celebrated its tenth anniversary 
wita a two-day agency convention September 22 and 23 at 
Oklahoma City. About 175 agents, superintendents and 
assistants qualified for attendance from Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

As a tribute to the leadership of Vice-President Paul F. 
Clark, John Hancock district agencies presented him with 
a 25-day writing of forty-four mi lion dollars of Ordinary, 
on his twenty-fifth anniversary in the John Hancock’s 
service, September 20. 
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Progress Made in Office 


Management Detail 

Material progress in the search for 
increased efficiency of life insurance 
personnel, both in home office and 
field, was clearly shown in the reports 
and speeches before the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Office Management 
Association in New York last week. 
The three-day session under the di- 
rection of Association president, Ray 
mond A. Taylor, assistant controlle: 
of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, and J. Finlay Allen, assis- 
tant secretary, Home Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, who is general 
chairman of the conference, was at 
tended by more than 450 administra- 
tive officers. 


Two important manuals were pre- 
sented to the membership at this 
meeting, the result of long effort on 
the part of these specialists in home 
office management. One of these 
gives the basis for a uniform cost 
accounting system for life companies 
which will be supplemented by later 
studies, but which offers the business 
the first uniform base upon which a 
cost accounting system may be based. 
It was the work of a standing com- 
mittee headed by M. H. LeVita, statis- 
tician of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 

The Clerical Salary Study Commit- 
tee, of which Gordon A. Hardwick, 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life, is chairman, also presented a re- 
port, which was the result of its ini- 
tial findings in the field of job rela- 
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cause the agent who sells security to others gets 
it himself in the Company’s exceptional retire 


Continental American 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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W. M. Rothaermel, Vice President 
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tion. It presented the extensive report 
as the basis for study by company 
members, upon approval of which the 
work of establishment of a centra) 
job relation system would be com. 
pleted for the association. 

The increasing responsibility of 
management was cited by John § 
Thompson, vice-president and mathe 
matician of the Mutual Benefit Life. 
who expressed high praise for the 
accomplishments of the L.O.M.A, jp 
meeting this new responsibility. 


Samuel P. Ellis Honored 

by Associates 
Ninety associates and business 
friends of Samuel P. Ellis, general 
agent in Cincinnati for the Provident 
Mutual! Life since 1907, gathered at 
the Queen City Club on the evening 
of October 2 to help celebrate his fif. 
tieth anniversary with the company. 




















Samuel P. Ellis 





C. Vivian Anderson, millionaire pre 
ducer and former president of the Ne 
tional Association of Life Under 
writers, whom Mr. Ellis brought int 
the business twenty-six years ago, Wa 
toastmaster for the occasion. T® 
speakers included Mayor James 6 
Stewart of Cincinnati, who spoke @ 
behalf of the community, and Vic 
President L. C. Ashton, manager @ 
agencies. 

During Mr. Ellis’s incumbency, ® 
Cincinnati agency, one of the oldest® 
the company, has been distinguishet 
for its steady production, its lam 
average policy, its outstanding pers 
tency record and the high quality # 
personnel comprising the group. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD) 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OW, and no foolin’, is the season of my tribulation! 

With the meeting of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters just under my belt, I ran head on into the 
gathering of the American Life Convention in Chicago 
last week and am already girding my loins for the sessions 
of the Research Bureau and the Life Agency Officers at 
the close of the month—with probably a few side excur- 
sions thrown in for good measure! After nearly two 
decades of this sort of thing I find myself marveling anew 
that this, our business, can be so varied and can present 
so many strange—and so many recurring—problems with 
such annual variety and persistency. 


* * 


ONSIDER this public relations theory, for instance. 

For years the phrase has been bandied about at life 
insurance gatherings, receiving lip service and little else. 
Now comes a time when companies and agents are firmly 
resolved to do something drastic about it. The TNEC 
investigation, if anything did, revealed the need for a 
strong and independent trade press to be the outspoken 
voice, proclaiming the honesty and strength of insurance 
on the one hand, but on the other not hesitating to crit- 
icize where criticism was needed. What the business will 
do about its trade press remains to be seen. If the situ- 
ation continues in some quarters, where a few nasty arti- 
cles by discounted hacks will serve to bring forth the next 
month’s rent spineless organization under the 
euphemism of “advertising,” then improvement, if any, 
will be slow. If the companies carefully examine their 
trade papers from the angles of “How is this organization 
equipped—What has been its attitude—What has it done 
for us and what can it do for us,” then they can be guided 
accordingly. Of course, that is only one phase of the broad 
subject of public relations, but it is by no means the least. 
From it easily stems the training and education of agents 


from a 


and their improvement in the entire presentation of thei 
business to the public. From it, also, comes influence on 
the daily papers of the nation and the dissemination of 
accurate information about life insurance to investigating 
bodies, legislatures, college students, libraries, investment 
houses and many other minds avid of learning. It is 
significant that, at the time of the Armstrong investiga- 
tion, there was no Institute of Life Insurance, no College 
of Life Underwriters, no Chartered Life Underwriters,— 
and there were very few organizations in the business of 
any standing or importance. Yet the trade press did a 
darn capable job on behalf of the whole institution—one 
paper even going so far as to print rebuttal to attack in 
five different languages for general distribution among 
polyglot populations! 

BVIOUSLY, the first line of defense is the agent him- 

self (though perhaps I should have written “attack” 
imstead of “defense”). He must be imbued with the reali- 
zation of his own importance in the American scene. He 
must know his business. He must explain it to everyone 
with whom he comes into contact. In this he must be 
aided and abetted by a unified program of public relations 
—and I mean unified. One organization going off at one 
angle, and another at another, will not do. Concerted 
thinking and concerted action are needed. If straws of 
opinion, blown about during recent conventions, both of 
agents and of company men, mean anything, they begin 
to indicate that a united front is being drawn up. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
A co-operative plan of group insurance underwritten by 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Boston has 
been adopted by the Reliance Steel Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Heyman Bros., Inc., of Jersey City, N. J., operating re- 
tail furniture stores in that city, Union City and Hacken- 
sack, N. J., has adopted a group insurance program which 
provides employees with a total of $80,000 life insurance, 
supplemented by sickness and accident benefits. It is 
being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on a co- 
operative basis. 


LEGISLATIVE 
Senate Bill No. 268, which was introduced by Senator 
Zink in the New Jersey Legislature, has become a law. It 
exempts from taxation the proceeds of any contract of in- 
surance heretofore or hereafter in force insuring the life of 
a resident or non-resident decedent paid or payable to any 
beneficiary or beneficiaries other than the estate or the 
executor or administrator of such decedent. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia paid a dividend of 75 


cents per share on its 300,000 shares October 2. 


DEATHS 


Percy C. Grover, 53, genera! manager of the Confedera- 
tion Life Association of Canada in Mexico, died at the 
sritish Club in Mexico City. 





Harvest Time Is Here Again. 


The harvest moon is shining and the corn is in the 


shock. 


The harvest is but the result of planning done in 
advance. Back in the spring, the planting was done 
and then followed weeks of careful cultivation. 
Nature did the rest. 


Life Insurance makes it possible for men to plan 
their harvest years with a bountifulness unaffected by 
drought or flood. Shield Men are helping with such 
plans daily. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 


your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. 2. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fiele 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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Advertisement 


THE oe 
vall us said 


Fifteen fathers and their fifteen sons 
marching shoulder to shoulder in the 
Oaward March of Bankers/sfe, are being 
featured in a “Blocks and Chips’’ series 
now running in the Company's weekly 
publication, “Onward.” No. 1 father 
and son combination in the series was 
R. B. and R. H. Cherry, Bankers/sfe 
Agency Managers in San Antonio, 
Texas, who, between the two of them, 
have a record of 78 years of service to 
Bankers/ife, “Father’’ Cherry's dating 
back to 1885: son “Young Bob's” to 
1915 


—BiLc— 


Hands across the Border 
Bankerslife of Iowa, operating 
only in the U. S., is nevertheless 
helping Canadian companies sell 
life insurance in the Dominion to 
the north, writes a Saskatchewan 
life insurance man. Letter was 
inspired by a recent Bankers/ife 
ad in Collier's, one of several 
American magazines which, the 
correspondent avers, circulates 
widely in Canada, presents “pic- 
torial advertising such as yours 
that offers considerable essistance 
in our sales of life insurance in 
Canada.” 


—BLC— 


When Richard J. Wise, Bankers/ife- 
man of the Company's Cincinnati 
Agency, took his final examinations for 
American citizenship on September 14th, 
there was rejoicing in his heart that he 
had fled the German village where he 
had practiced law following his gradu- 
ation from famed Heidelberg University 

Just the day before, news dispatches 
told of the bombardment by the French 
of that town near Germany's western 
boundary 


—BLC— 


What is the lifetime of a good 
advertising message? Bankers/ife 
of Iowa, pioneer in the field of 
direct mail advertising to pros- 
pects, is repeatedly recipient of 
evidence that the power of the 
printed word is one that often 
persists for a long, long timc 
Latest exhibit—the arrival at the 
Home Office of the Company of 
a sales promotion inquiry card 
which had been sent out from the 
Home Office between 25 and 30 
years ago 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
“Established 39 COMPANY 
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W. T. Grant Address 


(Continued from page 6) 


it might well be inferred that the 
committee, or those speaking for it, 
believe that some companies are too 
big. Well, perhaps some of us here 
today associated with small or me- 
dium sized companies have at times 
past told our prospects not to insure 
in a company that was too big. But 
—when is a company too big? Certain- 
ly the biggest one that exists today 
offers policyowners every advantage, 
whether it be in cost or character of 
service that is obtainable elsewhere. 
And the new Government Insurance 
Company, by name, Society Security, 
is already nearly twice as large 
measured by premium income—as the 
largest among all private ones. Can 
a company be too big only when under 
private, but not under politically ap- 
pointed, management? 

(b). The committee gave prominence 
to the fact that companies have kept 
themselves informed concerning pend- 
ing lIcgislation and when measures 
detrimental to the best interests of 
policyowners were introduced sought 
vigorously to oppose such legislation. 
They found cases where methods used 
were admittedly improper. We may 
be sure that in all such instances the 
executives of companies involved will 
not only condemn wrong practices but 
take decisive steps to prevent thei: 
repetition. 


Voting Policyholders 


The committee assembled figures 
showing the comparatively few policy- 
holders of mutual companies who 
exercised their right to vote for of- 
ficers and directors. This is unfor- 
tunate but not surprising when we 
consider the problem of persuading 
our people to vote even at presiden- 
tial elections. Perhaps this failure on 
the part of the policyowners is evi- 
dence of his confidence in the man- 
agement of his company. 

(c) The committee dwelt upon one 
of the real and age-old problems of 
the business—that of lapses. Unques- 
tionably one of the most important 
factors in determining lapses is over 
selling and wrong selling. Certainly 
no other one problem has occupied as 
much intelligent and consistent study 
within the past decade as has this 
question of reducing lapsation. And 
the gratifying fact is that we are 
making notable progress. More and 
more we understand that the poten- 
tial lapse begins not when a renewal 
falls due, or not even when the initial 
sale is made, but clear back to the 
very beginning—the selection of the 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


Hitler’s address to the German Reichstag, the 
American stock market has been cautious and steady dur- 
ing the past week or so. The United States Senate be- 
gan its debate on neutrality legislation at the beginning 
wf last week, but interest in the argument appeared to 
peter out rather soon, judging from the declining atten- 
dance both in the Senate itself and in the galleries. 
Meanwhile business maintains its improvement. The 
Federal Reserve production index was 110 for September 
as compared with 102 for August. Steel ingot produc- 
tion, at 87% per cent of capacity last week, as stated 
below, is expected to exceed 90 per cent this week. Retail 
trade reports substantial gains reflecting increased em- 
ployment. A majority of thirty leading economists re- 
cently polled by the Associated Press agreed that we are 
entering a period of good business recovery. While the 
rising business activity—much of it intended to build up 
inventories—is soundly based, the caution of the stock 
market is likewise understandable, since war develop- 
ments are now very difficult to foretell with enough ac- 
curacy to govern business commitments. And if we could 
tell how the was would go, we still might not know how 


A SIDE from a flurry of buying last Friday just after 


it would affect our trade. 
UTUMN naturally brings its conventions. The 
A. F. of L. met last week in Cincinnati; the C. I. O. 
convenes this week in San Francisco. President Roose- 
velt lately urged the rival organizations once again to 
get together, for their own and the country’s good; the 
A. F.of L. has tossed the ball to the C.1.0. Then the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of America is holding 
its twenty-eighth annual convention at Del Monte, Cailif.., 
this week, and the Controllers Institute of America met 
early this week in New York. 
. 8 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended Sept. 30 and Oct. 7, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 
Sept. 30 Oct. 7 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..143.95 144.01 143.47 142.69 
30 rails ; .. 26.02 27.49 26.93 25.92 
100 stocks .. 108.57 109.06 108.51 107.66 
30 bonds 3» fee 86.24 86.05 86.07 
* * = 
TEEL ingot production in the United States has in 
the past six weeks made the most rapid advance in 
its history. Last week output stood at 87% per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates, that making a gain 
of 24 points over the rate of 63% per cent for the last 
week in August. All the major steel companies are vir- 
tually sold out for the rest of this year on most of thei: 
Principal products. Railroads and automotive companies 
in particular, are pressing for steel deliveries 
oN futures declined 11 to 19 points last week 
while buvers cogitated on the war-and-peace situa 
tion in relation to the probable demand for cotton. Talk 
of peace—or at least talk about peace—sent wheat down 
344% cents on the Chicago Board of Trade, whilk 
losses were also registered by corn of 2%4-2% cents, oats 
1%-1%, cents, and rye 2-35% cents. 





CONTRACTS NOW OFFERED 
BY UC. 


Union Central is writing contracts to 
satisfy 8,820 different needs for pro- 
tection! Within this number there is a 
contract accurately suited to the re- 
quirements of practically every man, 
woman and child. 


/MPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Effective immediately, Union Central 
offers life insurance on the 


SALARY SAVINGS 











Do you want surplus 
lines? Show your pros- 
pects that they don’t have 
to “die to win” with the 
Reliance Life Perfect 


Protection Policy. 





RELIANCE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
MORE THAN $470,000,000 
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W. T. Grant Address 


(Concluded from page 30) 


salesman. Selling the wrong type of 
contract is due to ignorance—not will- 
ful intent—in most instances. If the 
committee by centering attention on 
this problem has helped us to a 
greater appreciation of its 
tance, they will have rendered a dis- 
tinct service. As for over-selling 

yes, a factor, but a minor one, | 
believe. For every case of 
insurance—provided it is well ar- 
ranged—there will be many times the 
number of uninsured. And it must 
not be assumed that the salesman is 
always the one responsible. It may 


impor- 


over- 


be overbuying instead by those same 
enthusiastic and optimistic individuals 
who drive Cadillac cars on Ford in- 
comes and whose chief concern is to 
“Keep up with the Joneses.” 

(d) The committee questioned of- 
ficers of various companies on the 
fact that certain changes in premium 
rates, or of interest returns payable 
on policy proceeds had been made at 
or about the same time. The line of 
questioning indicated a desire to as- 
certain whether or not there was 
improper agreement between compa- 
nies in taking similar action on iden- 
tical dates. As I read the record of 
proceedings I found no evidence of 
any conclusion of improper action in 
this respect. The effect of increasing 
costs and decreasing incomes from 
lowering investments yields fell upon 
all companies at the same time. It 
proper that 


was both logical and 


whatever necessary to 
meet these changed conditions should 
be taken promptly. Competition alone 


would compel acting at approximately 


steps were 


similar dates. 
Improving Standard 


(c) The committee went quite thor 
oughly into the effectiveness, or per- 
haps even the necessity, of the life 
insurance agency system as it now 
exists. Again they were joining with 
us in a problem entitled to all aid it 
can receive from any source whatso- 
ever. I dare say more time and 
thought has been devoted within the 
past 10 years to the devising and 
adopting of means for improving the 
standard of the American Life In- 
surance Underwriter than in all the 
previous history of the business. Cer- 
tainly no one can fail to observe the 
tremendous progress already achieved. 
And let’s not forget either that, im- 
perfect as it has been, it is yet re- 
sponsible for having made America 
the best insured among all the na- 
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tions of the world. Think of it—less 
than 7 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, but with 70 per cent of all the 
life insurance in force. Before con- 
demning or even questioning the sys- 
tem too severely suppose we compare 
its record with the only example we 
have of voluntary government insur- 
ance. The War Risk Bureau had at 
its peak some 4,700,000 policies in 
force for approximately $40,000,000,- 
000.00 of insurance, with administra- 
tion expenses borne by general taxa- 
tion the rates were lower than could 
be offered by private companies. Yet 
today only 600,000 of those 4,700,000 
contracts are in force, with the insur- 
ance dwindled to some $2,500,000,- 
000.00—a lapsation of more than 90 
per cent by a group at the very ages 
when protection was most needed. 
Surely no greater proof need be of.- 
fered of the vital need of the life 
underwriter in helping the _policy- 
owner to maintain his protection and 
minimizing the lapse evil about which 
the committee was quite properly con 


cerned. 
Federal Supervision 


(f) Many of the questions before 
the committee indicated the possibil 
ity or perhaps probability—of recom- 
mending Federal supervision, if not 
even Federal! control, of life insurance. 
This convention has on previous occa- 
sions expressed its full approval of 
the present system of state supervi- 
sion. Certain it is that under this 
system encouragement has been given 
to the establishment and development 
of companies widely distributed 
throughout the 
stances—and those in states of sparse 


states. In few in 


population—are we without one o1 
more local companies. 

These companies have contributed 
materially to the upbuilding of their 
local communities and have helped 
distribute rather than concentrate the 
accumulation of policyowners’ savings 
throughout the land. 

If there be merit in the theory 
and I neither suggest nor believe there 
is—that a financial institution can 
become too large—then the surest 
protection against that possibility is 
the maintenance of our present sys- 
tem of state supervision. With rare 
exceptions these supervising officials 
are and have been men of ability and 
integrity—with a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility to policyowners and to 
companies alike. The standard of our 
state supervising officials is higher 
today than at any time in the history 
of the business. Let us stand ready to 
vigorously oppose any change in our 
present system of state supervision. 


Doctor’s Status on Stand 


Since the doctor is often called to 
the witness stand and the first objec. 
tion of the opposition to his testifying 
is a statutory rule that communica- 
tions between the patient and phy- 
sician are privileged, the question 
arises, first, as to whether the state 
has such a statute and second, 
whether the information received 
from the doctor comes within the 
terms of the statute. This was the 
premise of J. P. Saul, Jr., executive 
vice-president and general counsel, 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, in ad- 
dressing the American Life Conven- 
tion last week. 

Citing a number of court decisions 
and findings of experts, Mr. Saul said 
that the mass of inconsistent rulings 
by the courts has only served to con- 
fuse the Bar and waste the time of 
trial and appellate courts on issues 
far remote from their merits. It is 
his conviction that those sections of 
the “Medical Act” and the act rec- 
ommended by the Uniform Law Con- 
ference allowing the trial judge to 
determine that the record was made 
in the regular course of business will 
remove the complicated rules govern- 
ing witnesses and testimony necessary 
to lay a foundation, and thus sweep 
away one of the greatest obstacles to 
the use by the doctor of his hospital 


or office records. 


CORRECTION 


An item in the last issue of this 
magazine erroneously stated that the 
General Agency Section of _ the 
N.A.L.U. had been dropped. Philip 
B. Hoffs, past chairman of the sec- 
tion, calls attention to this error 
the following note: 

I can well understand how at such 
a hectic, though excellent Convention 
this distinct misunderstanding came 
about. As Chairman for the last two 
years of the General Agents and 
Managers Section, I am sure you will 
permit me to state that rather than 
the Section being dropped = by the 
National Association, it has now be 
come a standing committee thereof 
with the change merely that the 
president shall have power of ap 
pointment of new members to this 
committee, keeping all of the old 
committee with unexpired terms ané 
continuing to function largely # 
heretofore with the aid of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. & 
was suggestion to this effect that ! 
made before the Trustees on Sunday, 
Sept. 24, and by resolution offered 
covering this point, same being una 
imously passed, that the matter wa 
accomplished. 
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and WA : DOWN FAS reactions from the assembled agents on the results of 
advertising efforts in both the trade papers and the na- 





led w tional magazines. The Insurance Advertising Conference 
objec- 5 z 
fying By TOM EAGAN told the agents assembled that every agent should do some 
7 kind of advertising. 
unica- 
phy- O Boston last week to listen in on the Insurance Adver- S 
estion tising Conference annual meeting and heard many HE agents were told that those who are “missing a 
state interesting things from the chaps that talk in print for bet” included the agent who doesn’t use any advertising ; 
>cond, the companies. I was particularly interested in what the agent who orders company circulars and never mails 
-eived Arthur Fisk, of the Prudential, had to say. He is the them; the agent who doesn’t follow up “leads” which result 
1 the man who sees that no one ever forgets that the Prudential from his company’s national advertising; the agent who 
s the “has the strength of Gibraltar.” He gave a very informa- doesn’t follow up direct mail advertising with a personal 
sutive tive talk on the use of radio and prospective use of tele- call and the agent who fails to do everything in his power 
unsel, vision in insurance advertising. After giving the assem- to develop additional lines of insurance from policyholders 
n ad- bled advertising men the details of the skit that the already on his books. 
nven- Prudential has on the air at present he discussed television e 
and ventured the prophecy that no one will ever be content WO amusing incidents during the week: The first oc- 
isions with merely a radio when television gets started. He is jst when a fireman was asked to meet William H. 
sane avery well atermed chap and later : ens lucky enough Menn, of Los Angeles, president of the National Associa- 
lings to have dinner with him and the delightful Mrs. Fisk. tion of Insurance Agents, and bring him to the Mayor’s 
— ® office to receive the city’s greetings. The fireman brought 
ne of trea speaker who held the attention of all those a man who stood transfixed, hearing the flowery senti- 
ae present was E. M. Hunt, who directs the advertising ments expressed and when he got an opportunity, he ex- 
be a of the Mutual Life of New York. He capably demon- plained that he wasn’t anybody at all. Later, Mr. Menn 


strated the direct mail advertising campaigns of his com- was located and the ceremony was gone through again, 
Cal —: tg — of ae Pap H. H. Putnam this time with the right recipient. The second was at 
ze to wa vf pow renner ‘ aes wed ed = anny of dinner one night when I sat with a swell chap from De- 
aa 1 scaiane dean mips a pave a: ea sae — Mr. troit who had never eaten a shore dinner before. When 
. will es a ee nas a nor evel supp ant ry ectiveness the steamed clams were served he looked at them with awe 
te the calls that you and I and the other fellow make. and stole a surreptitious look around the table. Unable to 
ssary es * fathom the matter, he whispered in my ear, “whatinell are 
weep UNNING concut rent with the N.A.LA, convention, an these things and what do you do with them? Once initi- 
an On organization of fire and casualty insurance agents, the ated into the method of denecking and dipping the clams, 
spital advertising men had an opportunity to get some first-hand he proved no slouch and mastered three dishfuls. 


rec- 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
, Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending invest- Ending Invest- 
such Leans Sept. § ment Sept. 15 ment Sept. 22 ment Sept. 29 ment 
ntion On Farm Property $950,537 7.96 $208,116 4.97 $589, 8.63 $700,456 9.91 
On Dwellings and Business Property 3.092.928 25.91 1.342.258 82.04 > 433. 3.135.574 44.37 
came 
t two Total eee $4,043,465 33.87 $1,550,364 37.01 $3,022,990 14.5 $3,836,030 54.28 
ana Railroad Securities 
1) Bonds - shen - on $9,000 os $20,311 { $25.54 37 $28,063 40 
1 will Stocks rs 


Total enuwer $9,000 $20,311 ‘ 25.500 37 $28,063 40 


Public Utility Securities 
Bends . bnew edeba 


B ieeens 
Stocks eocees 29,000 


$2,977,382 $839,026 ‘ $2.3 677 34.96 $1,460,486 


Total , . $2,977,382 $868,026 2 2,388,677 34.96 $1,460,486 


Government Securities 
S. Government Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... 
State, County, Municipal 


000 7.33 $500,000 


Total 

$38,000 J $141,338 ; 268 

: 35,720 

$271,250 2.27 $38,000 91 $141,334 2.07 $153,988 

Recapitulation 

Bonds ay $7,893,906 56.1! $2,609,649 62.30 $3,810,168 55.76 $3,195,577 45.22 
Stocks ni Hee Lae id, 29,000 69 aX oe 35.720 50 
Loans ae 4,043,465 $3. 1,550,374 37.01 3,022,990 44.24 3,836,030 54.28 


Total wee $11,937,371 ’ $4,188,923 100.00 158 100.00 $7,067,327 100.00 
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War Risk 


ITH the current turbulent 

war situation staring them 
in the face, it is not to be won- 
dered at that one of the most im- 
portant discussions during the 
American Life Convention ses- 
sions in Chicago last week in- 
volved the whole problem of war 
risk clauses in life insurance pol- 
icies. Actually, three committees 
participated in the conferences. 
One was the life insurance 
committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, headed by Ohio Superin- 
tendent John A. Lloyd. Another 
was the war risk committee of 
the ALC itself, of which Ross 
Moyer, actuary of the Continen- 
tal Assurance, is chairman. The 
third was the war risk committee 
of the Life Presidents Associ- 
ation, with E. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president and actuary of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, at the helm. 


Series of Sessions 


Adopting somewhat unusual 
procedure, the committees held 
joint executive sessions; then 
held an open session; and finally 
the commissioners’ committee 
staged its own executive ses- 
sions. At the open session, Com- 
missioner Lloyd declared that 
the commissioners themselves 
felt the desirability and neces- 
sity for the preparation of uni- 
form war risk clauses in order 
that, should a vital emergency 
arise in the United States, a plan 
for adoption would be ready to 
hand. 

Representatives of the WNa- 
tional Fraternal Congress agreed 
that uniformity of clauses would 
be desirable and indicated that, 


With The Editors 


in principle at least, they would 
cooperate with anything finally 
decided upon by the legal re- 
serve companies and the commis- 
sioners’ body. The open session 
heard the present practices of 
the Canadian companies de- 
scribed by George Bourke, ac- 
tuary of the Sun Life, with 
comment offered by Hartley Mc- 
Nairn, head of the Canadian 
Superintendents Association, 
and R. Leighton Foster of the 
Canadian Life Officers. 


A Summation 


Chief exposition at the open 
session, however, was made by 
the chairman of the Life Presi- 
dents’ committee. In sentences 
that were masterpieces of circum- 
locution, and without commit- 
ting himself to anything specific 
at all, Mr. Rhodes yet contrived 
to get across to the gathering 
some sense of how the companies 
felt. In the first place, he made 
it clear that his comments were 
entirely personal, did not speak 
for the Life Presidents Associ- 
ation, and were merely the indi- 
vidual views of the committee 
members. Both ALC and Life 
Presidents agree, according to 
the speaker, that the situation to- 
day is the same as it was in 1914 
when “It was not until there was 
a practical certainty that the 
United States would enter the 
war that anything was done and 
action was taken finally in March 
of 1917”. Even then, the uniform 
war clause was used by only a 
relatively few companies, most 
companies devising phraseology 
of their own. Three main risks 
worry the companies just now, 
apparently. These are 1. Foreign 
born individuals who reside in 






the U. S. but may be drawn into 
active war service with any one 
of the European belligerents: 2, 
Individuals who are interested in 
aviation from one angle or ane 
other and may be led to joig 
armies or navies through that in 
terest: and 3. Civilians or otherg 
who may travel in zones of con 
flict or under conditions wh 
war risk may apply. The comp 
nies would like to see clause 
which would take particular 
count of those three hazards, i 
the opinion of Mr. Rhodes. 
general uniform standard is fa 
vored, but there should be no 
hidebound restrictions and the 
several companies should be per- 
mitted to adopt specific measures 
which they feel best suited to 
their separate needs. Uniformity 
in principle, again, without actual 
uniformity of phrasing. As for 
immediate consideration of a 
war risk clause covering those in 
actual service with the army or 
navy of the United States, it 
seemed the consensus (as voiced 
by Mr. Rhodes) that evolvement 
of such a clause should be de 
ferred until there is definite in- 
dication that this country will 
find itself at war. The practices 
of Canadian companies in this 
respect, outlined by several com- 
mentators, are set forth else- 
where in these pages. 


Official Stand 


Upshot of all the discussion 
was that the commissioners’ com 
mittee, following an executive 
meeting attended by 11 out of 
the 14 commissioners on its 
roster, issued a comprehensive 
statement covering war risk 
clauses in policies of American 
life companies. 
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